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THE  EAGLE'S  FLIGHT 


BY  M.  BROWN 


FlR,  far  up  among  the  crags  was  built  the 
nest.  It  was  just  on  the  edge  of  a  great  bluff, 
and  had  been  placed  against  a  rock  that  protected 
it  from  the  cold,  biting  winds  of  the  North.  The 
nest  was  built  of  twigs,  and  willows,  and  bits 
of  string,  and  was  lined  throughout  with  horse¬ 
hair.  The  mother  eagle  had  taken  great  care  to 
make  it  strong  and  warm,  and  the  three  little 
eaglets,  snuggled  close  together  within,  thought 
it  the  nicest  nest  in  all  the  world. 

When  the  sun  shone  brightly,  the  little  eagles 
would  peer  over  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  the 
things  that  they  saw  were  very  wonderful  indeed. 
There  was  a  wide,  wide  plain,  with  nothing  on  it 
excepting  little  bushes  of  sage-brush,  scattered 
here  and  there.  Sometimes  rabbits  and  prairie- 
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dogs  scampered  among  the  bushes,  and  the  little 
eagles  did  not  know  why  their  hearts  grew  big 
and  hot  at  the  sight  of  those  little  running  things. 
Then  beyond  the  plain  was  a  streak  that  was 
sometimes  brown  and  sometimes  blue.  At  first 
they  did  not  know  what  it  was ;  but,  as  their  eyes 
grew  stronger,  they  saw  that  it  was  a  river.  It 
was  from  the  direction  of  the  river  that  their 
mother  came  with  fish  for  them  to  eat.  Then, 
just  as  they  would  be  getting  tired  of  gazing  over 
the  great  plain,  the  mother  would  come  with  the 
evening  meal.  After  they  had  eaten,  they  all 
went  to  sleep  under  her  wings,  and  slept  till  the 
beautiful  morning  came  again. 

Now  there  was  one  of  these  eaglets  that  was 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  rest.  He  thought 
a  great  deal  about  the  things  he  saw,  and  ques¬ 
tioned  his  mother  about  the  places  she  had  vis¬ 
ited.  And  his  mother  was  very  proud  of  him, 
and  believed  that  he  would  some  day  be  the 
greatest  among  the  eagles.  So  she  called  him 
Keneu,  the  great  war-eagle,  and  she  told  him 
of  her  journeys  and  of  the  things  she  had  seen. 

One  day,  when  Keneu  had  grown  strong 
enough  to  hop  along  the  rocks  in  the  sun,  he  came 
to  his  mother,  who  was  standing  with  folded 
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wings  on  a  great,  high  rock.  She  did  not  notice 
Keneu,  for  she  was  looking  away  into  the  south 
where  all  the  land  was  covered  with  a  blue  haze. 

“Mother,”  said  Keneu,  when  he  had  climbed 
up  beside  her,  “Mother,  tell  me  of  my  father.” 

For  a  time  his  mother  did  not  answer;  then 
she  said :  “I  will  tell  you  of  your  father.  Over 
there  beyond  the  river,  there  are  creatures  called 
men,  who  live  only  to  kill.  They  do  not  kill  for 
food  only,  as  we  do,  but  because  they  like  to  see 
things  die;  and  then  they  boast  among  their  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  great  numbers  they  have  slain. 
When  they  kill,  they  use  something  that  can 
strike  anything  a  long  way  off.  One  day,  as  your 
father  came  in  from  his  hunt,  I  could  see  him  far 
off,  flying,  first  high,  then  low,  but  bearing  ever 
toward  home.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  white  puff,  like 
a  little  cloud,  near  the  surface  of  the  plain;  then 
there  was  a  strange  noise  in  the  air ;  then  I  saw 
your  father  falling— falling— and  he  never  rose 
again.” 

For  a  long  time  his  mother  did  not  say  any 
more,  and  Keneu  stood  very  still  beside  her.  But 
his  eyes  were  shining,  for  in  him  was  roused  the 
hatred  and  fear  of  man,  which  is  in  the  deepest 
life  of  all  wild  things.  And  with  the  fear  came 
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a  great  longing,  for  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
desert,  that  calls  and  calls  to  the  heart  of  the 
eagle. 

Then  his  mother  spoke  again.  “Keneu,  you 
are  very  like  your  father,  and  he  was  the  might¬ 
iest  of  all  living  eagles.  You  will  he  strong  and 
beautiful,  as  he  was ;  but,  my  son,  do  not  go  near 
the  dwellings  of  men,  for  men  are  cruel.  Always 
remember  this  that  I  have  told  you.” 

Keneu  went  off  by  himself,  and  thought  of  all 
the  things  that  his  mother  had  said  to  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  fly  a  little, 
and  he  daily  grew  stronger  and  more  glad  that 
he  was  alive.  His  mother  soon  began  to  make 
short  journeys  with  him;  then  they  became 
longer,  and  finally,  on  one  great  day,  she  took 
him  to  the  river  and  showed  him  how  to  catch 
fish.  Keneu  proved  himself  very  skilful,  and 
did  not  want  to  come  away  when  the  sun  began 
to  get  low  in  the  west.  All  that  night  he  dreamed 
of  the  mighty  deeds  he  would  do  when  he  went 
out  into  the  great  wide  world.  All  night  long  he 
heard  the  churn  and  roar  of  the  river;  and  it 
flowed  through  his  heart  as  it  did  through  the 
burning  sand,  till  he  could  not  sleep.  Looking 
up,  he  saw  the  big,  kind  stars;  and  he  wondered 
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much  about  that  strange  being  of  which  his 
mother  had  spoken,  man. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  that  Keneu  left 
the  home  far  behind  him,  and  flew  away  to  the 
south  and  west.  He  flew  over  vast  stretches 
of  desert,  where  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water, 
over  mountains  crowned  with  snow,  over  great 
forests  of  pine  and  through  beautiful  valleys. 
The  valleys  often  contained  what  he  at  first 
thought  a  group  of  big  stones.  But  he  soon  dis¬ 
covered  they  were  huts,  or  the  dwellings  of  men, 
of  which  his  mother  had  spoken.  He  kept  high 
above  them;  and  wondered  a  little  that  so  many 
men  ran  out  of  the  huts,  and  looked  and  pointed 
upward.  He  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  very 
large  and  beautiful  eagle,  and  that  it  was  at  him 
they  were  looking. 

He  flew  on  westward  till  he  came  to  a  river, 
the  like  of  which  he  never  had  seen  before.  It 
seemed  to  have  only  one  bank;  and  its  roar  was 
unlike  that  of  any  other  river;  and  the  taste  of 
its  water  was  bitter.  After  a  time,  he  learned 
that  this  was  the  sea.  He  grew  to  love  it,  and, 
for  a  long  time,  he  sought  his  nightly  shelter 
among  its  rocky  headlands.  Sometimes  other 
eagles  came  and  fought  with  him  over  the  prey; 
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but  he  always  conquered  them,  for  he  was  the 
swiftest  and  strongest  of  them  all. 

One  day,  as  Keneu  fished  in  the  sea,  a  strange 
feeling  came  to  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
felt  the  wind  of  the  desert  under  his  wings,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  salt  breeze  from  the  sea;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  sand  blown  in  his  eyes  instead  of 
spray.  This  feeling  lasted  many  days,  and  every 
day  it  made  him  sadder.  Finally  he  knew  what 
it  meant:  it  was  the  home-longing  that  comes 
some  time  in  the  life  of  every  eagle.  The  voice 
of  the  sea  was  very  sweet  to  him;  but  the  voice 
of  the  desert  was  stronger,  and  called  and  called, 
by  day  and  by  night. 

So  at  last  he  flew  north  and  east.  He  jour¬ 
neyed  many  days;  and  finally  came  in  sight  of 
the  bluffs  that  once  had  been  his  home.  He  saw 
that  there  were  dwellings  of  men  on  the  plain 
between  the  bluffs  and  the  river ;  but  he  flew  high 
above  them,  for  he  never  had  forgotten  his 
mother's  warning.  He  found  that  the  old  nest 
had  been  replaced  by  a  new  one,  and  that  there 
were  three  eggs  in  it.  He  went  farther  along 
the  rocks  and  felt  very  lonely  because  his  mother 
and  brothers  were  not  there. 
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One  day,,  as  he  flew  over  the  old,  familiar 
ground,  he  saw  a  live  rabbit  fastened  in  a  little 
hollow,  and  struggling  frantically  to  get  free. 
Now  Keneu  had  lived  so  far  from  men  that  he 
did  not  know  of  the  devices  they  used  to  capture 
their  prey.  He  did  not  see  the  net  that  had  been 
spread  all  about  the  rabbit ;  and  when  he  swooped 
down  upon  it,  he  suddenly  found  himself  entan¬ 
gled  with  strong  cords.  The  harder  he  fought 
to  free  himself,  the  tighter  they  became,  till  he 
stood  quite  helpless. 

Then,  from  behind  a  boulder,  crept  a  little  In¬ 
dian  boy  whose  eyes  were  big  and  dark  with 
excitement.  A  week  before,  his  father  had  set 
the  trap  to  capture  one  of  the  eagles  that  had 
their  nest  on  the  bluff.  But  the  little  Indian 
boy  had  seen  this  great  eagle,  that  had  been  in 
the  country  only  a  few  days ;  and  he  had  loved  it 
for  its  beauty  and  its  strength.  And  now  it 
stood  captured  before  him  and  his  heart  throbbed 
exultingly.  He  turned  to  run  and  tell  his  father 
of  the  capture,  but  something  held  him.  He 
looked  again. 

The  heart  of  Keneu  was  breaking.  After  all 
those  proud,  free  years,  to  die  in  captivity,  to 
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submit  to  the  tyrant — man!  No  more  could  he 
beat  through  the  sand-storm,  no  more  taste  the 
bitter  water,  or  fight  on  the  crags  for  his  food. 

And  the  little  Indian  boy,  watching,  saw  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  eagle  grow  dull,  saw  the  great 
wings  droop;  and  his  heart  began  to  throb  with 
pain  instead  of  joy.  He  remembered  how  beau¬ 
tiful  the  eagle  had  looked  as  it  soared  through 
the  air.  He  knew  how  he  himself  would  feel, 
if  those  ugly  cords  bound  him.  He  loved  the 
eagle  greatly  and  its  sorrow  made  him  unhappy. 

He  dared  not  go  too  near,  for  he  knew  how  an 
eagle  can  fight.  Perhaps  in  his  heart  he  was 
even  a  little  afraid.  But,  as  he  looked,  he  longed 
to  see  the  fierce  bird  rise  and  fly,  and  to  hear  its 
great  wings  beating  the  air,  as  it  swung  up  and 
up  and  up.  The  boy  drew  a  sharp  knife,  and  cut 
away  the  cords.  He  trembled  as  he  worked,  for 
he  knew  well  the  wrath  of  his  father.  But  he 
would  rather  face  that  than  see  the  splendid  eagle 
slain. 

Keneu  did  not  understand  at  first;  but,  after 
every  cord  was  cut  and  the  boy  stood  back,  he 
raised  a  claw  and  found  it  free.  Then  his  eyes 
brightened;  he  lifted  his  wings  and  slowly  rose, 
higher  and  higher  and  higher ;  and  the  boy 
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watched  him  with  a  sob  in  his  throat,  but  with  a 
glad  light  in  his  eyes. 

And  the  eagle  flew  southward  and  ever  south¬ 
ward  into  the  sunlit  blue  haze,  till  he  was  only 
a  speck;  and  the  sky  closed  about  him,  and  he 
was  gone  forever  from  that  land. 


SWANS  AS  BELL-RINGERS 


BY  HELEN  M.  PRATT 

ONE  of  the  quaintest,  most  interesting  sights 
in  all  England  is  the  old  moat  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  great  gray  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Wells.  In  many  an  old  castle  and  palace  yard, 
once  defended  from  approaching  enemies  by 
moat  and  drawbridge  and  portcullis,  the  moat 
has  been  allowed  to  run  dry  and  the  portcullis 
and  drawbridge  have  fallen  to  decay.  But  this 
thirteenth-century  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Wells 
still  retains  its  fine,  wide  moat,  while  the  old  stone 
gate-house,  one  side  of  which  is  represented  in 
the  frontispiece  of  this  book,  is  still  stoutly  de¬ 
fended  by  battlemented  towers. 

In  their  pretty,  silly  white  heads,  I  dare  say 
the  great  white  swans  of  the  picture  consider 
they  are  an  important  part  of  the  bishop’s  palace, 
as  they  float  up  and  down  the  moat  and  sail 
steadily  on,  no  matter  who  approaches. 

You  have  seen  many  swans  as  pretty  as  these. 
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But  did  you  ever  chance  to  see  any  who,  instead 
of  waiting  to  have  the  dinner  bell  ring  for  them, 
rang  it  themselves  and  expected  to  be  fed  at 
once?  That  is  what  these  birds  in  the  picture 
are  doing. 

A  long  string  hangs  out  from  the  gate-house 
window  and  is  fastened  to  a  bell  inside  the  house. 
When  any  of  the  numerous  swan  family  in  the 
moat  feel  inclined  for  dinner  without  the  trouble 
of  bobbing  their  long  necks  down  among  the  roots 
and  seeds  in  the  bottom  of  the  water,  they  make 
their  wishes  known,  in  some  swan-like  fashion, 
to  the  head  of  the  family.  Then  a  procession  is 
formed — a  long,  graceful  procession  of  white 
necks  and  fluffy,  pillowy  bodies — and  sets  sail 
for  the  gate-house  keeper’s  window.  The  head 
of  the  family  snatches  up  the  string  in  his  bill, 
gives  it  several  violent  shakes,  which  set  the  bell 
to  ringing  wildly  in  the  house,  and  the  lodge- 
keeper’s  wife  appears  with  a  basket  of  bread 
which  she  throws  out  in  the  water  to  the  snowy 
beggars. 

This  bell-ringing  call  was  taught  to  the  bishop’s 
swans  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  by  Miss  Eden, 
the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Auckland  who  was  then 
Bishop  of  Wells  and  lived  at  the  palace.  It 
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needed  both  ingenuity  and  patience  to  teach  the 
lesson,  but  the  young  lady  persevered  until  the 
swans  learned  it  so  successfully  that  they  have 
never  forgotten  it  and  show  no  sign  of  forgetting 
so  long  as  swans  shall  sail  this  moat. 

How  have  these  birds  of  to-day  learned  their 
lesson?  I  do  not  know  unless  each  swan  mother 
has  taught  it  to  her  babies,  advising  them  always 
to  ring  the  bell  when  they  need  food.  Swans 
are  said  to  live  on  as  long  as  fifty  years,  so  it  is 
not  improbable  that  some  one  of  this  little  group 
is  really  much  older  than  it  looks  and  it  may  even 
have  been  one  of  Miss  Eden’s  own  birds. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  amusing  sight  to  watch 
the  little  procession  on  a  summer  day.  Some¬ 
times  you  have  to  wait  a  long  while  to  see 
the  bell  rung.  The  lodge-keeper’s  wife  told  me 
that  since  the  black  swans  had  arrived  the  de¬ 
mands  were  some  days  so  frequent  that  she  was 
obliged  to  take  in  the  string,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  the  big  birds;  and  that  they  ate  so  raven¬ 
ously  that  they  made  a  heavy  demand  on  her 
store  of  bread  (usually  supplied  from  the  palace 
table). 

The  picture  shows  the  old  swan  ringing  the 
bell  and  his  family  waiting  for  the  bread. 


KEEPING  "OPEN  HOUSE"  FOR 
THE  BIRDS 


BY  ERNEST  HAROLD  BAYNES 

IF  a  fairy  had  ever  offered  to  grant  me  three 
wishes,  “the  full  confidence  of  wild  animals” 
would  surely  have  been  one  of  them,  and  probably 
the  first.  If  we  seek  opportunities  to  befriend 
wild  creatures,  and  take  advantage  of  them,  we 
shall  often  find,  as  I  have  done,  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  response  on  the  part  of  the  animals.  I 
once  walked  up  to  a  pine  siskin,  as  he  was  feeding 
on  the  ground,  and  picked  him  up  in  my  hand. 
He  did  not  seem  a  bit  alarmed,  and  when,  a  few 
minutes  later,  I  set  him  down,  he  continued  his 
search  for  food  within  a  few  inches  of  my  feet. 
On  another  occasion  a  yellow-throated  vireo  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  lift  her  from  her  nest  when  I  wished 
to  count  her  eggs,  and  nestled  down  comfortably 
on  her  treasures  the  moment  I  put  her  back. 
With  a  forefinger  I  once  stroked  the  back  of  a 
red-breasted  nuthatch  as  he  was  busy  feeding 
on  a  tree. 

is 
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Of  all  times,  winter  is  perhaps  the  best  in  which 
to  seek  the  confidence  of  birds.  They  are  at  that 
time  in  need  of  food,  we  can  then  offer  them 
friendly  assistance,  and  hunger  makes  them  re¬ 
spond  to  our  advances.^)  Just  fancy,  for  instance, 
having  chickadees  come  in  through  the  open  win¬ 
dows  in  little  flocks,  to  hop  about  the  rooms  and 
examine  all  your  belongings,  with  their  bright, 
black  eyes,  or  to  take  breakfast  at  the  same  table 
with  you  in  the  morning!  Yet  this  is  exactly  the 
experience  we  have  had  during  the  last  two  win¬ 
ters,  one  in  Massachusetts  and  the  other  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  it  is  an  experience  which  any  one 
who  lives  in  the  country  may  have,  with  little 
trouble  and  less  expense. 

(it  is  well  to  begin  to  make  preparations  for 
bird  guests  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
November.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  some  time 
for  the  news  of  one’s  hospitality  to  spread  among 
the  feathered  folk,  and  the  sooner  it  starts  the 
better.  Then,  most  people  prefer  to  work  out¬ 
doors  in  November  rather  than  in  December. 
But  January  is  not  too  late.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  some  of  the  birds  should  be  induced  to  feed 
where  they  may  be  observed  by  their  hosts. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
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birds  to  prepare  for — those  which  eat  seed  or 
grain  and  those  which  prefer  animal  food  of  some 
kind.  There  is  another  class,  well  represented  by 
the  blue  jays,  which  will  eat  almost  anything,  but 
no  special  preparations  need  be  made  for  the  birds 
belonging  to  it,  since  they  will  fare  riotously  on 
the  food  set  out  for  the  others.  First  of  all  we 
will  consider  the  insectivorous  birds.  Their  nat¬ 
ural  fare  is  rarely  attainable  in  winter,  but  beef 
suet  will  be  found  a  very  good  and  convenient 
substitute  for  it.  All  things  considered,  suet  is 
the  best  thing  I  have  tried  for  this  purpose. 

If  there  happen  to  be  trees  near  the  house,  the 
problem  of  the  bird-feeder  is  simple;  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  tie  the  suet  securely  to  the  trunks  and 
prominent  branches  and  await  the  arrival  of  his 
guests.  If  there  are  no  trees,  he  should  go  out 
into  the  woods  and  cut  down  as  large  a  dead  one 
as  he  can  handle,  and  set  it  in  the  ground  exactly 
where  he  wants  it.  A  sapling  will  answer,  but  a 
larger  tree  is  more  interesting. 

For  the  seed-eating  birds  it  is  well  to  have  a 
variety  of  food.  Mixed  bird  seed  is  excellent  for 
the  smaller  birds,  but  to  it  should  be  added  such 
things  as  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat,  corn,  and  sun¬ 
flower  seeds.  If  there  are  no  cats  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood,  the  best  place  to  scatter  the  seed  is  on  the 
ground,  where  seed-eating  birds  usually  get  their 
food.  First  of  all  however,  the  snow  should  be 
cleared  away;  otherwise  the  food  is  liable  to  sink 
in  out  of  sight ;  and  besides,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
small  birds  to  get  about  on  foot  in  soft,  deep  snow. 
If  there  are  cats  about,  the  food  may  be  placed  on 
shallow  trays  or  tin  pans,  which  may  be  set  on 
posts  or  fastened  to  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees. 

The  host  must  not  be  discouraged  if  guests  do 
not  arrive  immediately,  or  if  only  a  very  few 
arrive  at  first.  As  the  good  news  spreads,  the 
number  and  variety  of  birds  will  increase  from 
week  to  week. }  We  have  had  as  many  as  eighteen 
different  kinds  of  birds  patronize  our  feeding 
stations  in  a  single  winter,  and  they  included 
quail,  ring-necked  pheasants,  hairy  and  downy 
woodpeckers,  blue  jays,  crows,  purple  finches, 
house  sparrows,  goldfinches,  snow  buntings, 
tree  sparrows,  j uncos,  song  sparrows,  white¬ 
breasted  and  red-breasted  nuthatches,  brown 
creepers  and  chickadees,  besides  a  northern  shrike, 
which  was  attracted  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
smaller  birds. 

Of  all  these  guests,  the  chickadees  have  been 
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the  tamest  and  the  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Every  winter  they  come  to  us,  and  their  con¬ 
fidence  seems  to  be  unlimited.  They  fly  to  the 
window-sills,  and,  standing  on  the  tips  of  their 
toes  and  stretching  their  necks  upward,  peer  into 
the  room,  first  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the 
other.  If  some  one  does  not  attend  to  their 
wants  at  once,  they  peck  at  the  glass  with  their 
bills  and  call  in  a  tone  which  certainly  seems  to 
have  a  shade  of  impatience  in  it.  We  open  a 
door  or  a  window,  and  in  they  come,  by  ones  and 
twos  and  sometimes  in  a  little  flock.  They  hop 
about  the  floor,  pick  up  scraps  of  paper  under 
my  desk,  fly  to  the  backs  of  chairs  and  to  the 
pictures  hanging  on  the  walls,  examining  every¬ 
thing  with  the  brightest  of  black  eyes,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  testing  with  their  bills,  some  object 
which  seems  to  interest  them.  Sometimes  they 
mistake  the  way  out,  and  fly  straight  into  a  closed 
window.  But  even  such  an  accident  does  not 
alarm  them;  they  pick  themselves  up  and  try 
again. 

One  frosty  morning,  when  the  chickadees 
seemed  even  more  persistent  than  usual,  we 
thought  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  invite  them  in 
to  breakfast.  So  we  moved  the  breakfast 
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table  close  to  a  window,  which  we  opened, 
scattering  broken  nuts  on  the  cloth  for 
our  guests.  They  came  in  fast  enough,  but 
instead  of  staying  with  us,  they  picked  up  the 
fragments  of  the  nuts  and  flew  out  again  to  eat 
them  in  the  trees  in  the  garden.  This  not 
being  in  accordance  with  our  plan,  we  took  some 
more  broken  nuts,  and  with  a  needle  and  thread, 
tacked  them  lightly  to  the  table-cloth.  Then 
when  the  chickadees  returned,  they  were  unable 
to  carry  the  food  away,  so  remained  and  took 
breakfast  with  us.  They  never  forgot  this  meal, 
I  think,  for  whenever  the  window  was  opened  at 
breakfast  time,  they  were  sure  to  come  in  with 
an  air  of  expectancy  to  see  if  we  had  anything 
for  them.  Later  in  the  winter,  Mrs.  Baynes  had 
a  birthday  party,  and  a  table  with  a  cake  upon 
it  happened  to  be  standing  near  a  window.  For 
some  reason  this  window  was  open  for  a  short 
time  during  the  afternoon,  and  once,  on  hearing  a 
slight  tapping  sound,  I  turned  and  discovered  a 
chickadee  perched  on  the  top  of  the  cake  and 
hammering  at  the  nuts  which  were  set  in  the 
icing. 

If  we  go  outside  in  the  winter,  we  are  usually 
“mobbed”  at  once  by  a  flock  of  chickadees,  who 
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literally  “hold  us  up"  for  nuts.  They  fly  to  our 
hands  if  we  hold  them  out  and  to  our  shoulders 
and  faces  if  we  don’t.  The  smallest  fragment 
of  nut  catches  the  eye  of  one  of  the  chickadees 
instantly,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  claim  it 
no  matter  where  it  may  be — on  our  hats,  in  our 
hands  or  even  between  our  lips.  If  I  hold  a  bit 
of  kernel  between  my  thumb  and  forefinger,  a 
chickadee  will  sit  there  until  it  is  all  gone,  even 
if  it  takes  five  minutes.  Sometimes  he  will  get 
positively  tired  eating,  but  will  sit  on  guard  until 
his  appetite  comes  back.  He  will  never  allow 
another  chickadee  to  sample  the  food  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  but  will  drive  off  all  intruders  at  the  point 
of  the  bill.  Sometimes,  when  one  of  my  guests 
has  been  perched  on  my  hand,  I  have  suddenly 
felt  one  of  his  feet  tighten  on  my  finger  and  the 
next  moment  he  would  deliberately  raise  the  other 
foot  and  scratch  his  head. 

Last  winter  these  birds  were  tamer  than  I  have 
ever  seen  them  before,  not  only  coming  to  us  on 
the  piazza  and  in  the  garden,  but  following  us 
on  long  walks  in  the  woods  and  fields.  On  one 
occasion,  when  I  was  practising  with  a  rifle,  they 
would  alight  on  the  weapon,  and  even  lean  over 
the  muzzle  and  peer  down  the  barrel  as  though 
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to  see  what  there  was  in  that.  One  day,  while 
I  was  eating  my  lunch  in  the  woods,  a  little  band 
of  chickadees  came  up  and  insisted  on  taking 
lunch  with  me.  They  alighted  on  my  knees  and 
hands  and  on  my  snow-shoes,  which  were  sticking 
up  in  the  snow.  One  of  them,  more  persistent 
than  the  rest,  flew  to  the  edge  of  a  sandwich 
I  was  just  beginning  to  eat,  and  from  his  atti¬ 
tude  I  judged  that  he  was  not  only  astonished  at 
the  size  of  the  bite  I  was  taking,  but  greatly 
alarmed  that  he  was  not  going  to  get  his  share. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  winter,  a  northern 
shrike  made  his  appearance,  and  although  I  fre¬ 
quently  drove  him  away,  I  fancy  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  dined  on  my  friendly  little  chickadees. 
I  saw  him  capture  one,  which  I  would  gladly  have 
saved  if  I  could. 


ONATOGA’S  SACRIFICE 


BY  JOHN  DIMITRY 

ONCE,  in  the  long  ago,  before  the  white  man 
had  heard  of  the  continent  on  which  we 
live,  red  men,  who  were  brave  and  knew  not 
what  fear  was  in  battle,  trembled  at  the  mention 
of  a  great  man-eating  bird  that  had  lived  before 
the  time  told  of  in  the  traditions  known  of  their 
oldest  chiefs. 

This  bird  which,  according  to  the  Indian  leg¬ 
ends,  ate  men,  was  known  as  the  Piasau. 

The  favorite  haunt  of  this  terrible  bird  was 
a  bluff  on  the  Mississippi  River,  a  short  distance 
above  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Alton,  Illi¬ 
nois.  There  it  was  said  to  lie  in  wait,  and  to 
keep  watch  over  the  broad,  open  prairies. 
Whenever  some  rash  Indian  ventured  out  alone 
to  hunt  upon  this  fatal  ground,  he  became  the 
monster’s  prey.  The  legend  says  that  the  bird, 
swooping  down  with  the  fierce  swiftness  of  a 
hawk,  seized  upon  its  victim  and  bore  him  to  a 
23 
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gloomy  cave  wherein  it  made  its  horrid  feasts. 
The  monster  must  have  had  an  insatiable  appetite 
or  a  prolonged  existence,  for  tradition  declares 
that  it  depopulated  whole  villages.  Then  it  was 
that  the  wise  men  began  to  see  visions  and  to 
prophesy  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  tribe. 
Years  of  its  ravages  followed  one  upon  another, 
until  at  length,  according  to  the  legend,  was  lost 
all  reckoning  of  the  time  when  first  that  strange, 
foul  creature  came  to  scourge  their  sunny  plains. 
Years  before  had  died  the  last  of  the  wise  men 
whose  fathers  once  had  hunted  the  mastodon,  or 
chased  the  ostrich-like  diornis,  where  now  the 
grandsons  followed  the  bison  and  the  deer.  The 
aged  men,  whose  youth  was  but  a  dim  memory, 
could  say  only  that  the  bird  was  as  it  had  always 
been.  None  like  it  had  ever  been  heard  of  save 
in  vague  traditions  carried  from  the  far  Darien 
Isthmus.  There,  the  legends  ran,  near  Dobayba, 
a  wild  hurricane  had  once  brought  a  bird-fiend 
that  plagued  their  coast  for  many  a  weary  moon, 
until  a  wise  man  caught  it  in  a  snare.  But  no 
snare  could  save  the  men  of  the  Illinois  tribe,  the 
“Ulini” — they  were  doomed!  Nets,  arrows, 
stratagems  planned  by  the  most  cunning  war- 
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riors,  alike  had  failed.  Still  the  bird  preyed  upon 
them. 

There  was  one,  Onatoga,  who  began  to  ponder. 

Now,  Onatoga  was  the  great  leader  of  the  Illini; 
one  whose  name  was  spoken  with  awe  even  in 
the  distant  wigwams  north  of  the  Great  Lake. 
Long  had  he  grieved  and  wondered  over  the  will 
of  the  Great  Spirit ;  that  he  should  look  upon  the 
men  of  the  Western  prairies,  not  as  warriors,  but 
as  deer  or  bison,  only  fit  to  fill  the  maw  of  so 
pestilent  a  thing  as  this  monstrous  bird !  Before 
the  new  moon  began  to  grow  upon  the  face  of  the 
sky,  Onatoga’s  resolve  was  taken.  He  would  go 
to  some  spot  deep  in  the  forest  where  by  fasting 
and  prayer  his  spirit  would  become  so  pure  that 
the  Great  Master  of  Life  would  hear  him  and 
once  again  be  kind  and  turn  His  face  back,  in 
light,  upon  the  Illini. 

Stealing  away  from  his  tribe  in  the  night,  he 
plunged  far  into  the  trackless  forest.  Then,  black¬ 
ening  his  face,  for  a  whole  moon  he  fasted.  The 
moon  waxed  full  and  then  waned;  but  no  vision 
came  to  assure  him  that  the  Great  Spirit  had 
heard  his  prayers.  Only  one  more  night  re¬ 
mained.  Wearied  and  sorrow-worn,  he  closed 
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his  eyes.  But,  through  the  deep  sleep  that  fell 
upon  him,  came  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
And  this  is  the  message  that  came  to  Onatoga,  as 
he  lay  sleeping  in  body  but,  in  his  soul,  awake : 

“Arise,  Chief  of  the  Illini!  Thou  shalt  save 
thy  race.  Choose  thou  twenty  of  thy  warriors; 
noble-hearted,  strong-armed,  eagle-eyed.  Put  in 
each  warrior’s  hand  a  bow.  Give  to  each  an  ar¬ 
row  dipped  in  the  venom  of  the  snake.  Seek  then 
the  man  whose  heart  loveth  the  Great  Spirit.  Let 
him  not  fear  to  look  the  Piasau  in  the  face;  but 
see  that  the  warriors,  with  ready  bows,  stand  near 
in  the  shadow  of  the  trees.” 

Onatoga  awoke;  strong,  though  he  had  fasted 
a  month ;  happy,  though  he  knew  he  was  soon  to 
die!  Who  but  the  Great  Chief  of  the  Illini 
should  die  for  his  people — for  was  it  not  death 
to  look  on  the  face  of  the  Piasau? 

Binding  his  moccasins  firmly  upon  his  feet,  he 
washed  the  marks  of  grief  from  his  face,  and 
painted  it  with  the  brightest  vermilion  and  blue. 
Thus,  in  the  splendid  colors  of  a  triumphant  war¬ 
rior,  he  returned  homeward.  All  was  silent  in 
the  village  when,  in  the  gray  light  of  early  day,  he 
entered  his  lodge.  Soon  the  joyful  news  was 
known.  From  lodge  to  lodge  it  spread  until  the 
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last  wigwam  was  reached.  Onatoga’s  quest  was 
successful! 

Then  the  warriors  began  to  gather.  Furtively, 
even  in  their  gladness,  they  sought  his  lodge,  for 
the  fear  of  the  Piasau  was  over  all.  A  solemn 
awe  fell  upon  them  as  they  gathered  around  the 
chief,  who,  it  was  whispered,  had  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  Without,  on  that  high  bluff, 
they  knew  that  the  fiend-bird  crouched,  waiting 
for  the  morning  light  to  reveal  its  prey.  Within, 
in  sorrowing  silence,  they  heard  how  the  people 
could  be  saved;  but  the  hearts  of  the  warriors 
were  heavy.  All  knew  the  sacrifice  demanded — 
their  bravest  and  their  best ! 

Onatoga  chose  his  twenty  warriors  and  ap¬ 
pointed  them  their  place,  where  the  rolling  prairie 
was  broken  by  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Then, 
when  the  sun  shot  its  first  long  shafts  of  light 
across  the  level  grasses,  the  chief  walked  slowly 
forth  and  stood  alone  upon  the  prairie.  The 
world  in  the  morning  light  was  beautiful  to  Ona¬ 
toga’s  eyes.  The  flowers  beneath  his  feet  seemed 
to  smile,  and  poured  forth  richest  perfumes;  the 
sun  was  glorious  in  its  golden  breast-plate,  to  do 
him  honor ;  while  the  lark  and  the  mock-bird  sang 
his  praise  in  joyous  songs. 
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He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Soon,  afar  off,  the 
dreaded  Piasau  was  seen  moving  heavily  through 
the  clear  morning  air.  Onatoga,  drawing  him¬ 
self  to  the  full  measure  of  his  lofty  height,  raised 
his  death-song.  The  dull  flutter  of  huge  wings 
came  nearer,  and  a  great  shadow  came  rushing 
over  the  sunlit  fields.  Onatoga,  never  ceasing 
his  chant,  faced  the  Piasau  fearlessly.  A  sudden 
fierce  swoop  downward!  In  that  very  moment, 
twenty  poisoned  arrows,  loosed  by  twenty  faith¬ 
ful  hands,  sped  true  to  their  aim.  With  a  scream 
that  the  bluffs  sent  rolling  back  in  sharp  and  deaf¬ 
ening  echoes,  the  foul  monster  dropped  dead! 
The  Great  Spirit  loved  the  man  who  had  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  people.  In  the 
very  instant  when  death  seemed  sure,  he  covered 
the  heart  of  Onatoga  with  a  shield;  and  he  suf¬ 
fered  not  the  wind  to  blow  aside  a  single  arrow 
from  its  mark, — the  body  of  the  fated  Piasau. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  that  followed  and 
rich  were  the  feasts  that  were  held  in  honor  of 
Onatoga.  The  Illini  resolved  that  the  story  of  the 
great  deliverance  and  of  the  courageous  love  of 
Onatoga  should  not  die,  though  they  themselves 
should  pass  away.  The  cunning  carvers  of  the 
tribe  cut  deep  into  the  living  rock  of  the  bluff  the 
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terrible  form  of  the  Piasau.  And,  in  later  years, 
when  young  children  asked  the  meaning  of  this 
great  figure,  so  unlike  any  of  the  birds  that  they 
knew  upon  their  rivers  and  their  prairies,  then  the 
fathers  would  tell  them  the  story  of  the  Piasau, 
and  how  the  Great  Spirit  had  found,  in  Onatoga, 
a  warrior  who  loved  his  fellow-men  better  than  he 
loved  his  own  life. 


THE  SWALLOWS’  REVENGE 


BY  MARGARET  WATSON 

WE  are  all  very  fond  of  the  swallows.  They 
go  darting  about  so  quickly,  and  make 
such  a  pretty  little  twittering,  and  never  do  any 
harm,  only  good,  because  they  eat  up  the  flies 
which  nobody  wants. 

We  used  to  wish  and  wish  that  a  pair  would 
build  a  nest  in  our  porch,  over  the  front  door, 
as  they  did  in  the  porch  of  Mrs.  Nutt’s  cottage. 

We  wished  and  wished — and  then  one  spring 
morning,  when  we  came  in  from  our  walk  with 
Miss  Wilson,  our  governess,  Nancy  said:  “I 
do  believe  the  swallows  are  going  to  build  in  the 
porch  at  last.  There ’s  a  bit  of  mud  stuck  on 
the  wall.” 

“Oh,  where?”  we  all  cried. 

“Just  there,  up  under  the  roof,”  said  Nancy, 
pointing  to  it. 

Then  we  all  saw  it.  Just  a  few  little  dabs 
of  mud  sticking  on  the  wall. 
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“Do  you  think  the  swallows  did  that?”  I  asked 
doubtfully. 

And  then,  while  we  watched,  a  swallow  came 
darting  in  over  our  heads  and  put  another  little 
dab  of  mud  on  the  wall. 

“There!”  cried  Nancy.  “What  do  you  say  to 
that?” 

So  we  sat  and  watched  the  swallows — all  of 
us  but  Molly.  First  one  and  then  the  other 
came  flying  in  and  clung  to  the  wall  with  its 
claws  and  wings,  while  it  plastered  a  bit  of  mud 
on  the  nest. 

We  spent  most  of  our  spare  time  at  that  win¬ 
dow  for  the  next  day  or  two.  It  was  so  jolly  to 
see  the  nest  growing  into  shape. 

The  birds  twittered  over  it,  and  talked  to  each 
other  about  it. 

At  last  it  was  all  plastered  up,  except  the  hole 
at  which  the  birds  were  to  go  in  and  out,  and 
they  twittered  round  it,  and  flew  up  and  down, 
as  though  they  were  looking  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  else  they  could  do. 

But  they  could  n’t  see  anything,  so  they 
darted  away  to  catch  a  few  flies  for  themselves, 
and  rest  a  little  on  the  telegraph  wires. 

In  the  morning  the  nest  looked  all  right;  but 
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at  noon,  when  we  looked  at  it,  there  was  a  straw 
sticking  out ! 

“What's  that  for?”  said  I.  “I  didn’t  know 
swallows  lined  their  nests  with  straw.” 

“They  don’t,”  said  Nancy,  looking  serious. 

“You  don’t  think — ”  cried  Dora,  breathlessly. 

“I  do,  though,”  said  Nancy. 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Nancy?”  asked 
Miss  Wilson. 

“Sparrows  build  nests  with  straw.” 

“Oh !”  cried  Molly.  “Would  a  sparrow  steal  a 
swallow’s  nest?” 

“They  do,  sometimes,”  answered  Nancy. 

“What  can  we  do?”  asked  Dora. 

“Could  n’t  we  wait,  and  frighten  the  sparrows 
away?”  I  suggested. 

“No  use,”  said  Nancy.  “That  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  for  we  can’t  stay  here  all  day.” 

“If  you  would  n’t  mind  lifting  me  up,  Miss 
Wilson,  I ’d  take  that  straw  out,  anyhow,”  I  said. 

So  Miss  Wilson  lifted  me  up,  and  I  pulled  the 
straw  out,  and  a  feather  came  with  it. 

But  we  all  felt  anxious.  Sparrows  are  not 
easily  discouraged. 

We  hurried  down  to  the  dining-room  window 
as  soon  as  we  could;  Miss  Wilson  actually  said 
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we  might  do  our  practising  in  the  evening.  She 
was  really  interested  in  the  stolen  nest  herself. 

So  we  watched,  and  very  soon  a  saucy  little 
cock  sparrow  came,  carrying  a  feather  in  his 
mouth,  and  popped  into  the  nest,  and  bustled 
round  and  round  in  it,  and  then  came  out;  and 
then  the  hen  sparrow  came,  looking  very  slim  and 
smooth,  and  she  had  a  long  straw,  and  dragged 
it  after  her  into  the  nest,  and  twisted  it  round  and 
round  till  she  got  it  all  in. 

But  just  then  the  swallows  came  back. 

They  flew  to  their  nest  with  a  rush,  twitter¬ 
ing  in  a  very  anxious  kind  of  way;  and  the  hen 
sparrow  put  her  head  out  of  the  hole  and  ruffled 
up  all  her  feathers,  and  the  cock  ruffled  up  his 
feathers  and  flew  at  them,  pecking  right  and  left. 
The  poor  swallows  beat  about  with  their  wings, 
and  gave  little  harsh  cries,  and  swept  about  the 
porch;  but  the  sparrows  had  the  nest,  and  their 
beaks  were  much  stronger  and  harder  than  the 
swallows’. 

“I  ’ll  turn  that  provoking  hen  sparrow  out,  any¬ 
way,”  said  Dora. 

So  she  carried  a  chair  into  the  porch,  and 
climbed  upon  it,  and  then  the  sparrow  flew  out; 
and,  as  soon  as  she  took  the  chair  away,  one  of 
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the  swallows  flew  in  and  turned  round  and  round 
in  it,  flinging  out  the  feathers  and  straw,  and 
twittered  away  as  happily  as  possible. 

We  were  all  so  pleased. 

But  next  morning,  when  we  came  down  to 
breakfast,  we  found  the  sparrows  had  the  nest 
again.  So  it  seemed  useless  to  do  anything  more. 

When  we  came  in,  before  dinner,  we  saw  the 
swallows  hovering  about,  and  heard  them  talking 
to  each  other.  So  we  settled  down  to  watch. 

We  saw  that  the  cock  sparrow  was  inside  the 
nest,  making  out  to  be  very  busy  arranging  it,  and 
the  hen  bird  kept  bringing  him  straws  and  feath¬ 
ers;  but  both  the  swallows  came  up  with  bits  of 
mud  in  their  beaks. 

Suddenly  they  darted  into  the  porch,  and  each 
put  a  dab  of  mud  on  the  mouth  of  the  nest. 

The  sparrow  looked  out  and  pecked  at  them,, 
but  he  did  n’t  try  to  come  out ;  and  the  hen  spar¬ 
row  went  inside,  too. 

Then  one  swallow  flew  away,  while  the  other 
waited,  hovering  round  the  nest;  and  presently 
the  first  one  flew  back  with  some  mud,  and 
swooped  in  and  put  it  on  the  nest.  Then  he 
waited  there  while  the  other  went  away  for  mud 
and  stuck  it  on,  too. 
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“Whatever  are  they  doing?”  I  said. 

“  I  can’t  think,”  answered  Nancy.  “It ’s  very 
funny!” 

They  kept  on,  and  by  dinner-time  the  hole  was 
much  smaller. 

“They  ’re  going  to  wall  those  sparrows  in !” 
cried  Dora,  with  a  sudden  startling  inspiration. 

“I  believe  they  are!”  exclaimed  Nancy. 

So  we  called  father  and  mother  and  Miss  Wil¬ 
son  to  see,  and  they  said  they  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it.  It  was  quite  evident  that  that  was 
what  the  swallows  meant,  but  the  sparrows  had  n't 
begun  to  suspect  them  yet. 

We  asked  Miss  Wilson  and  mother  if  we 
might  have  a  half-holiday  to  watch  them.  Miss 
Wilson  was  half  inclined  to  say,  “No,”  though 
it  was  clear  she  wanted  to  watch,  too, — perhaps 
that  was  why, — but  father  and  mother  both  said 
it  was  such  a  wonderful  thing  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  not  to  see  it. 

So  we  had  the  whole  afternoon,  after  we  had 
had  our  dinner,  and  that  did  n’t  take  us  long. 

They  kept  right  on,  one  watching  and  the 
other  going  for  mud;  and  at  last  the  sparrows 
began  to  see  that  there  was  something  wrong. 

The  cock  put  his  head  out  and  would  have 
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come  out  altogether,  but  the  swallow  clung  to 
the  edge  of  the  nest  and  beat  him  back  with 
his  wings.  After  this  they  tried  to  get  out  once 
or  twice,  but  I  think  they  were  thoroughly 
frightened,  for  they  did  n’t  seem  to  try  very  hard. 

By  four  o’clock  the  thing  was  done.  The 
sparrows  were  quite  walled  up  in  the  swallows’ 
nest,  and  not  the  tiniest  hole  was  left;  and  the 
swallows  sat  on  the  fence  and  twittered  content¬ 
edly  to  each  other. 

“Well,”  said  Nancy,  “I  never  could  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  birds  could  take  a  deliberate  revenge 
like  that.” 

“It  serves  the  sparrows  right,”  I  said.  “The 
little  thieves !” 

“But  what  will  they  do  now?  Will  they  leave 
them  to  starve  to  death?”  asked  Molly. 

“They  won’t  care,”  said  Dora.  “But  it  does 
seem  rather  hard.” 

“I  think  they  ’re  very  cruel  little  birds,”  said 
Miss  Wilson.  “They  ’re  sitting  on  the  fence  and 
rejoicing  in  their  work.” 

“Well,  it  was  provoking  to  have  those  robber 
sparrows  take  their  house,  just  as  they ’d  built 
it  so  beautifully,”  said  Nancy;  “but  it  seems 
rather  dreadful  to  starve  them  to  death  for  it.” 
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“They  deserve  to  be  thoroughly  well  fright¬ 
ened,  anyhow,”  said  I.  “We  might  leave  them  in 
till  father  comes  home,  and  let  him  see  it,  and 
then  let  them  out.” 

“Yes.  That  would  give  them  a  lesson,  I  should 
think,”  said  Nancy. 

When  father  came  home  he  was  very  tired, 
so  we  thought  he  had  better  have  tea  before  we 
talked  to  him  about  the  birds. 

After  tea  we  begged  him  to  come  out  on  the 
porch  and  see  the  nest. 

He  said  it  was  wonderful. 

“Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  let  them  out?” 
asked  Dora.  “It ’s  a  dreadful  death  to  starve.” 

“How  long  has  it  been  finished?”  asked  father. 

“Oh,  about  two  hours,”  answered  Nancy. 

“Then  I  think  you  need  n’t  fear  starvation  for 
those  sparrows — they  must  have  died  long  ago. 
The  nest  is  so  well  sealed  up  they  could  not  get 
any  air  to  breathe.” 

“Oh,  father!  do  you  think  so?”  cried  Molly, 
and  she  began  to  cry. 

“Well,  we  ’ll  see,”  said  father,  and  he  made 
a  hole  in  the  nest  with  his  knife,  and  put  his  hand 
in  and  took  out  first  one  sparrow,  and  then  the 
other ;  but  they  were  both  quite  dead. 
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Molly  cried  more  than  ever. 

“Don’t  cry,  child,”  said  father.  “They  must 
have  died  in  a  few  minutes — and  it  was  their 
own  fault.  They  had  no  business  there.” 

“I  suppose  the  swallows  will  come  back  and 
have  their  nest  now,”  I  said. 

But  they  never  did.  The  nest  stayed  there 
empty  all  the  summer. 

I  wonder  if  it  was  haunted. 


THE  VISIT  OF  WEE  SHADOW 


BY  EVA  WILKINS 

*/'^\H,  Miss  Edith,  here  is  a  baby  screech-owl 
for  you!  Want  him ?” 

“Indeed  I  do!”  replied  the  girl,  as  she  stopped 
on  the  shaded  clay  walk  and  awaited  the  slow 
approach  of  the  big  Florida  youth,  who  was  bal¬ 
ancing  a  tiny  owl  on  his  forefinger. 

“But,  Mr.  Stiggins,  the  little  creature  is  al¬ 
most  dead — oh,  please  take  him  back  to  his 
mother !”  Edith  pleaded  on  getting  a  nearer  view 
of  the  limp  four  inches  of  mottled  gray  and 
white. 

“Impossible.  All  family  ties  are  broken.  The 
nest  was  under  the  eaves  of  the  laboratory.  We 
fellows  did  not  mean  to  tumble  it  down,  but  just 
to  get  the  little  owls.  This  mite  of  a  chap  came 
fluttering  down  and  I  caught  him,  but  the  others 
got  away.” 

“When  did  this  happen?” 

“Last  evening  just  after  sunset.” 

“Then,  of  course,  he  is  hungry.  Come,  you 
funny  speckled  baby,  and  I  will  find  something 
39 
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for  you  to  eat.  There,  pet,”  and  the  girl  gently 
removed  the  owlet  from  its  perch,  and  pressed  it 
against  her  warm  pink  cheek. 

“You  reckon  the  bird  will  thrive  in  a  college 
dormitory?”  smilingly  asked  Miss  Edith's  escort 
when  they  reached  the  girls'  hall. 

“Thrive!  indeed  he  will  thrive  in  my  quiet 
room  among  the  tree-tops !  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  smuggle  him  in  while  most  of  the  girls  are  at 
classes,  for  he  is  not  strong  enough  yet  to  be 
petted  over  much.  He  looks  like  the  gray  shadow 
of  some  happier  bird.  Shadow — Wee  Shadow! 
that  shall  be  his  name. — Thank  you  so  much  for 
Shadow,  and  good-by,  Mr.  Stiggins,”  Edith 
said,  as  she  entered  a  door  of  Cloverleaf  Cottage. 

When  Edith  reached  her  high-up,  sunny  room 
she  laid  the  gray  owlet  on  the  bed  while  she 
made  him  a  nest  of  Florida  moss  which  she 
pressed  firmly  into  a  small  wooden  box. 

“What  do  owls  eat?  What  do  you  want,  Wee 
Shadow?”  she  had  questioned  anxiously  as  she 
worked. 

“I  'll  try  you  first  with  soft  bread.  Here, 
dear,”  said  Edith,  presently,  as  she  seated  herself 
by  Wee  Shadow's  nest. 

Firmly  the  girl  forced  open  the  owlet's  closed 
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bill,  and  putting  a  bit  of  soft  bread  on  the  tip  of 
an  orange  spoon  she  attempted  to  drop  it  into  the 
bird’s  little  triangular  pink  mouth.  To  her  in¬ 
tense  relief,  she  discovered  that  when  the  bread 
touched  the  bird’s  tongue  it  would  swallow  at 
once. 

“Now,  Wee  Shadow,  sit  back  on  your  moss 
and  in  two  hours  you  may  eat  again,”  said  Edith, 
after  many  swallows  had  been  successfully 
accomplished. 

This  suggestion  seemed  very  satisfactory  to 
Shadow,  who  sank  back,  and  dropped  immedi¬ 
ately  into  a  peaceful  sleep,  and  Miss  Edith  re¬ 
turned  to  her  studies. 

“Oh,  you  naughty  little  pepper-box !”  exclaimed 
Edith  two  hours  later,  when  she  returned  to  give 
Shadow  his  supper,  for  on  being  disturbed  he 
stood  erect,  and  snapped  his  little  hooked  beak 
together  most  viciously. 

During  his  supper  Shadow  gobbled  and 
snapped,  but  when  he  had  eaten  all  he  could,  like 
a  dear,  ungrateful  pet  he  cuddled  against  Edith’s 
cheek  and  went  fast  asleep. 

The  next  day  Edith  decided  that  Shadow  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  admiration,  and  the  other 
girls  were  invited  in  to  see  him  eat.  On  that  day 
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shredded  meat  was  added  to  his  menu,  but  Edith 
never  permitted  anything  more. 

It  was  an  accident,  however,  that  revealed 
Shadow  in  what  became  his  most  popular 
“stunt.”  Once  Edith  failed  to  get  the  orange 
spoon  out  of  Shadow’s  mouth  with  sufficient 
promptness,  and  he  shut  his  curved  beak  down 
on  the  tip  of  the  spoon.  Then,  perched  on  Edith’s 
finger,  firmly  holding  the  spoon  as  long  as  him¬ 
self  at  a  dignified,  downward  angle,  he  stared 
with  solemn,  reproachful  eyes. 

The  girls  shrieked  with  laughter  when  Shadow 
went  through  his  “spoon  stunt,”  and  certainly  he 
was  a  very  funny  bird,  for  his  small  wings  were 
held  closely  to  his  sides,  and  he  had  never  a 
vestige  of  a  tail,  and  above  his  solemn  eyes  his 
pert  little  ears  made  corners  to  his  square  head, 
which  was  quite  as  wide  as  his  body. 

Gertrude,  who  roomed  across  the  hall,  said 
Shadow’s  head  looked  like  a  little  clock,  his  two 
yellow-green  eyes  making  twin  faces  that  said 
“hands  off”  plainly  enough. 

One  morning  Gertrude  came  in,  and  saying 
“Sweet  one”  in  her  pleasantest  voice  reached  out 
her  hand  to  smooth  the  baby  owl’s  speckled 
breast. 
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“Careful,  Gertrude,  Shadow  is  never  sweet- 
tempered  in  the  morning,”  said  Edith  as  she  saw 
Wee  Shadow  getting  very  erect,  but  her  warning 
came  too  late,  for  as  she  spoke  the  bird  threw 
himself  on  his  back,  and  with  beak  and  claws 
made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  smoothing  hand. 

“Why,  you  horrid  little  thing !”  cried  the  visitor 
drawing  back,  and  nursing  her  wounded  hand. 

“No,  he ’s  not  horrid,  it  ’s  just  his  nature  when 
he  is  not  acquainted — and  sometimes  when  he  is,” 
said  Edith,  as  she  handed  out  the  cold-cream  and 
a  bit  of  soft  linen  to  her  wounded  friend,  and 
then  seated  herself  by  Shadow’s  box. 

“Now,  Shadow,  you  little  sinner,  make  Ger¬ 
trude  forget  how  naughty  you  are,”  Edith  mur¬ 
mured.  “Just  turn  your  little  head  as  I  move  this 
spoon.  That ’s  right ;  quite  around.  Some  time 
I  shall  forget,  and  keep  moving  the  spoon  in 
the  same  direction,  and  you  will  wring  your  own 
little  head  off.  Now  you  may  do  your  spoon 
stunt  for  Gertrude.” 

The  little  bird  obligingly  performed  this  act 
with  his  usual  dignity,  turning  his  “clock  face,” 
as  she  called  it,  toward  Gertrude,  until  for  laugh¬ 
ing  she  forgot  to  cool  her  fingers,  and  quite  for¬ 
gave  the  wee  performer. 
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The  little  owl  never  attempted  to  fly  by  day, 
even  when  Edith  darkened  the  room,  but  during 
the  evening  study-hour  Edith  would  often  pause 
in  her  writing  to  watch  him  first  stretch  up  tall 
and  think  about  flying,  and  then  venture  on  his 
little  wings.  His  flight,  however,  was  swift  and 
noiseless,  though  at  first  he  did  not  select  his 
perches  wisely,  but  scratched  and  scrambled  on 
the  smooth  wide  chair-backs.  Later,  all  was  ac¬ 
complished  so  silently  that  Edith  would  often  be 
unable  to  locate  him  when  she  wished  to  put  him 
back  in  his  box. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  little  owl  would  re¬ 
veal  his  whereabouts  by  rapidly  snapping  his  bill 
together  when  some  object  in  his  path  aroused  his 
uncertain  temper. 

“1  have  been  poking  Shadow  out  from  under 
the  dresser  with  this  umbrella.  He  hates  to  be 
poked,  and  he  hates  this  umbrella,”  Edith  ex¬ 
plained  to  Gertrude,  who  came  in  one  evening  to 
say  good-night  to  Wee  Shadow  and  to  ask  the 
cause  of  such  continued  snappings. 

Edith  explained  further  that  she  was  almost 
worn  out  for  lack  of  sleep,  for,  after  a  few  eve¬ 
nings  of  flittings,  Shadow  showed  his  true  owl 
nature,  and  many  times  during  the  night  she  was 
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awakened  by  the  falling  of  some  object  brushed 
down  by  his  wings,  or  by  the  thump  of  his  body 
against  the  mirror. 

“Now,  Shadow,  I  'll  put  this  orange  branch  up 
like  a  tree,  and  you  must  perch  on  it  and  keep 
more  quiet  at  night,  and  let  poor  me  get  a  little 
sleep.  Are  you  listening?”  So  Edith  admonished 
the  little  owl  one  morning  after  a  night  of  cat 
naps.  For  reply  Shadow  snapped  very  hard  as 
though  he  knew  he  was  being  scolded,  but  he  did 
not  reform. 

That  evening,  thinking  that  a  moonlight  walk 
might  dispose  the  restless  baby  to  a  quiet  night, 
Edith  took  Shadow  all  about  the  campus,  perched 
on  her  finger.  He  did  not  offer  to  fly,  but  stared 
contentedly  about,  and  when  returned  to  his 
orange-branch  perch  he  was  quiet  until  the  lights 
were  turned  out,  when  he  became  very  restless. 

Soon  Edith  slipped  from  her  bed  and  found 
the  little  bird,  and  cuddled  him  up  against  her 
cheek,  talking  to  him  the  while. 

“Oh,  Shadow  dear,  if  you  are  not  happy  here, 
I  suppose  I  must  soon  give  you  up !  But  I  love 
you,  and  am  never  one  bit  homesick  with  you  for 
company.  You  have  been  here  now  a  week. 
That  is  a  very  little  while,  and  you  will  have 
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months,  perhaps  years,  to  be  a  grown-up  owl. 
Poor  birdie,  you  are  asleep  and  hearing  nothing 
I  am  saying,”  and  sadly  Edith  slipped  Shadow 
upon  his  perch,  and  went  back  to  bed. 

That  night  Edith  was  awakened  soon  after 
midnight  by  hearing  Shadow’s  claws  on  the  win¬ 
dow  shade.  She  got  up  at  once  to  prevent  him 
from  hurting  himself,  and  in  the  dim  moonlight 
could  just  discern  him  clinging  to  the  shade.  He 
seemed  grateful,  however,  to  perch  on  her  finger, 
but  she  could  not  quiet  him,  and  he  kept  making 
little  squeaking  calls. 

“Why,  Wee  Shadow,  why  do  you  make  this 
new  call  and  open  your  poor  little  mouth  so  very 
wide?”  questioned  Edith  anxiously,  as,  still  hold¬ 
ing  the  little  owl,  she  sat  down  on  the  floor  close 
to  the  screened  window. 

Edith  had  been  quiet  but  a  moment  when  she 
heard  a  gentle  stirring  among  the  branches  of  the 
oak-tree  that  brushed  against  the  screen.  Then 
came  a  low,  sweet  note,  and  bravely  little  Shadow 
answered. 

“Oh,  I ’ve  lost  you,  my  precious  pet !”  Edith 
breathed,  and  put  the  baby  owl  close  up  against 
her  cheek.  The  caress  did  not  quiet  the  little  bird 
as  always  before. 
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Edith  turned  her  head  to  look  more  closely 
among  the  oak  leaves,  and  was  startled  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  a  large  owl  with  noiseless  wing  had 
dropped  to  the  wide  window  ledge,  and  was 
sitting,  still  and  dim,  and  peering  with  great 
mysterious  eyes  into  the  room. 

Startled  as  she  was,  Edith  noted  with  surprise 
that  the  old  bird  was  twice  as  tall  as  the  baby 
that  Edith  had  supposed  almost  full-grown,  so 
pretty  and  perfect  were  his  feathers. 

Some  movement  of  Edith’s  in  making  ready  to 
raise  the  screen  was  heard  by  the  owl  without, 
and  with  no  sound  it  disappeared  into  the  oak 
branches  and  again  repeated  the  low,  sweet  note. 

Edith  opened  the  screen,  and,  after  tenderly 
kissing  the  little  bird,  she  held  it  out  beyond  the 
ledge.  Wee  Shadow  spread  his  little  wings  and 
flew  right  toward  the  call. 

“Ah !”  exclaimed  Edith  under  her  breath  after 
listening  a  moment  to  Shadow’s  excited  squeaks, 
for  another  large  owl  dropped  down  into  the  oak 
branches,  and  Shadow  ceased  his  little  cries; 
Edith  could  just  discern  the  old  bird  feeding  him. 

“They  are  so  happy !  And  I  helped  them,  any¬ 
how,”  said  Edith. 


HOW  A  BIRD  FLIES 


BY  EDMUND  J.  SAWYER 

THOUGH  there  are  many  internal  peculiar¬ 
ities,  as  of  lungs  and  of  bones,  by  which 
birds  are  adapted  to  flight,  they  are  neither  the 
main  things  nor  the  most  interesting  things  to  be 
considered  when  we  inquire  into  the  how  and  the 
why  of  the  flight  of  birds.  In  observing  the 
flying  bird,  how  far  does  flight  explain  itself? 
In  other  words,  what  can  live  birds  teach  us  hu¬ 
man  beings  of  flight? 

The  general  form  of  the  bird  is  naturally  the 
first  thing  of  which  we  think.  We  easily  notice 
that  in  wings  and  tail  it  is  kite-like;  in  body  and 
head,  bullet-like.  So  important  are  these  simple 
discoveries  that  this  essay  might  with  some  rea¬ 
son  be  ended  here.  Imagine  a  kite  with  a  rudder 
and  having  an  intelligent  will  of  its  own.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  think  of  it  as  moving  about  in  the 
air  with  a  degree  of  bird-like  freedom? 

As  for  the  bullet-like  form  of  head  and  body, 
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one  can  see  by  a  glance  at  the  illustration,  espe¬ 
cially  d,  these  appear  to  be  practically  a  point, 
which  we  may  call  the  point  of  will.  The  head  is 
indeed  the  will-point  in  the  bird-kite.  In  flight  it 
bears  outwardly  the  same  relation  to  the  bird’s 
body  that  the  prow  of  a  boat  does  to  its  hull;  it 
cleaves  the  air  as  the  boat’s  prow  does  the  water. 

Let  us  look  at  some  apparent  exceptions  to  our 
ruddered  kite  moving  by  its  own  will.  In  the 
same  diagram  ( b )  notice  that  the  head  and  body 
of  a  grouse  is,  for  example,  a  pretty  bulky  point 
of  will!  But  remember,  too,  that  the  flight  of 
such  birds  is  remarkably  heavy  and  limited  both 
in  direction  and  duration.  There  is  quite  as 
much  difference  between  the  easy,  graceful, 
sweeping,  tireless  flight  of  a  man-of-war  bird  and 
the  direct,  labored,  short  spurt  of  a  grouse  as 
there  is  between  the  relative  size  or  expanse  of 
their  wings. 

The  rules  are: 

Birds  capable  of  very  prolonged,  graceful, 
varied,  soaring  flight  have  a  vast  expanse  of 
wings  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  body. 
Birds  of  short,  labored,  and  bullet-like  flight  have 
comparatively  small,  rounded  wings  and  heavy 
bodies.  When  the  flight  is  between  these  ex- 
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tremes,  the  extent  of  the  wings  as  related  to  the 
size  of  the  body  remains  the  same  with  relation, 
again,  to  the  degree  of  freedom  in  the  bird’s 
flight.  Birds  with  poorly  developed  wings — for 
example,  the  ostrich,  penguin,  and  apteryx — are 
always  flightless. 

If  we  believe  the  form  of  a  bird,  such  as  we 
have  seen  it  to  be,  of  first  importance,  we  should 
expect  to  find  on  closer  examination  that  every 
detail  of  its  make-up  goes  to  prove  the  fact,  and 
this  is  exactly  what  we  do  find,  as  shall  be  seen. 

You  will  also  notice  the  sets  of  feathers  marked 
“primaries”  and  “secondaries.”  This  is  the  order 
of  their  importance  in  flight,  the  primaries  being 
the  all-nece*ssary  ones,  since  a  “pinioned”  bird 
(one  suffering  the  permanent  loss  of  several  of 
the  outermost,  or  all  of  these  feathers)  cannot 
fly,  though  it  may  fly  when  most  of  its  second¬ 
aries,  and  even  all  of  its  tail-feathers  as  well,  are 
alone  missing.  We  see  among  all  birds  a  general 
sameness  of  the  wing-feathers  of  the  outer  set; 
with  few  or  no  exceptions,  they  are  comparatively 
strong  and  stiff  and  of  one  general  shape,  while 
the  other  feathers  differ,  among  the  various  kinds 
of  birds,  in  endless  and  often  extreme  ways. 
This  fact  very  properly  leads  us  to  believe  the 


A  sparrow’s  wing  showing  the 
different  sets  of  feathers 


A  typical  bird  in  flight 

To  show  the  tight  overlapping  of 
the  flight-feathers,  to  resist  the  air, 
in  the  downward  stroke  of  the 
wings 


The  detail  of  the  end  of  a 
bird’s  tail 

To  show  shutter-like  lapping  of 
the  feathers.  Note  the  arrangement 
of  the  feathers  in  pairs,  the  outer¬ 
most  feather  on  each  side  being 
the  outer  pair;  hence  there  is  al¬ 
ways  an  even  number  of  tail- 
feathers — usually  twelve 


The  cutting  edge  of  a  bird 

To  show  the  small  resistance  to 
the  air  in  the  direction  of  flight, 
a,  wild  duck;  b,  grouse  and  quail; 
c,  crow;  d,  man-of-war  bird — a 
typical  sea-bird 


A  typical  bird  in  flight 

To  show  loose  overlapping  of  the 
flight-feathers  that  the  air  may  es¬ 
cape  between  them  in  the  upward 
stroke  of  the  wings 


The  “engine”  and  foot  of  the 
swallow.  The  “engine”  and 
foot  of  the  bobwhite 
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typical  shape  of  these  primaries  must  be  the  best 
for  the  purpose  of  flight. 

Flight-feathers  are  found  to  be  stiffest  and 
strongest  at  their  quill  ends  and  most  yielding  at 
their  tips.  They  always  overlap  in  the  same  way, 
the  outermost  feather  of  the  extended  wing  being 
the  undermost  in  the  fully  closed  wing.  The 
shaft  of  the  feather  is  near  the  middle,  but  to¬ 
ward  the  outer  edge  in  the  inner  flight-feathers, 
and  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  outermost  feathers. 
By  these  arrangements  the  wing  has  a  valve-like 
and  an  oar-like  action  upon  the  air,  according, 
more  or  less,  to  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  bird 
whether  to  sail,  swoop,  stop,  go  ahead,  or  what 
not.  Moreover,  the  feathers  are  so  arranged  in 
sets,  one  set  to  each  joint  of  the  wing,  as  to  fold 
and  overlie  with  remarkable  smoothness. 

In  these  respects  and  in  a  great  many  others, 
we  see  that  the  wings  resemble  oars,  rather  than 
sails,  for  navigating  the  airy  sea.  However, 
“fish  of  the  air”  is  a  still  more  scientific  title  for 
birds  than  “ships  of  the  air” — even  when  we 
stretch  “ships”  to  mean  submarines. 

That  the  tail  of  a  bird  serves  mostly  as  a  rud¬ 
der  and  a  brake  is  evident  when  we  watch  a  spar¬ 
row  which  has  lost  this  means  of  steering  and 
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arresting  its  flight.  It  is  apt  to  fly  only  straight 
forward,  and  it  comes  to  rest  awkwardly — more 
so  than  birds  whose  tails  are  naturally  very  short 
or  almost  wanting.  The  latter  class  of  birds 
usually  have  the  wings  placed  far  backward,  as 
in  loons,  ducks,  and  geese ;  or  they  have  long  legs 
which  they  carry  extended  behind  them  like  a 
tail,  as  in  herons  and  snipe.  The  feet  and  legs  of 
such  birds  doubtless  serve  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  a  tail.  In  coming  to  rest  a  wild  duck,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  drops  its  feet  and  stretches  its  webbed  toes 
apart  in  a  conspicuous  fashion,  just  as  a  meadow¬ 
lark  expands  and  drops  its  tail.  Herons  and 
snipe  make  a  similar  use  of  their  legs,  the  length 
of  the  latter  probably  making  up  for  the  lack  of 
webbed  toes  in  resisting  the  air. 

The  relative  importance  of  wings  and  tail  is 
further  shown  by  comparing  these  organs  in  all 
cases  where  they  are  modified  as  ornaments.  In 
doing  this,  we  find  the  tail  is  of  an  ornamental 
form  far  oftener  than  the  wings.  With  many 
birds  the  tail  is  really  a  hindrance  to  flight. 

In  Africa  Mr.  Roosevelt  observed  that  the 
long-tailed  male  whydah  finches  were  slower 
than  their  mates,  whose  tails  were  of  the  usual 
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length,  so  that  the  males  fell  behind  when  a  flock 
took  wing. 

Among  the  pheasants  such  ornamental  tails  are 
of  common  occurrence,  and  there  are  numerous 
examples  among  other  families  of  birds.  Per¬ 
haps  any  greater  development  of  tail  than  in  our 
common  barn-swallow  should  be  regarded  as 
more  ornamental  than  useful. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  now  to  the  wings  of 
birds,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  anything  like  such 
numerous  and  embarrassing  shapes.  So  rarely 
do  such  modifications  of  wings  occur  that  I  can 
think  of  only  one  striking  example  among  the 
birds  of  the  world — the  pennant-winged  night¬ 
jar,  a  kind  of  night-hawk  of  the  tropics.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  this  bird  is  a  night  species, 
probably  with  very  few,  if  any,  enemies  to  make 
strong  flight  necessary. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  tail  is  not  even 
strictly  necessary  to  flight,  though  the  tails  of 
flightless  birds  are  commonly,  if  not  always,  very 
small  or  almost  wholly  wanting,  and  the  birds  of 
the  best  powers  of  flight  have,  as  a  rule,  the  best- 
developed  tails,  whereas  quite  well-developed 
wings  are  decidedly  necessary  to  flight. 


A  FEATHERED  ST.  PATRICK 


BY  LEE  S.  CRANDALL 

JOEY  was  lonesome.  Born  on  his  father’s 
isolated  farm,  he  had  never  known  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  children  of  his  own  age.  Still, 
there  had  been  no  scarcity  of  animal  friends,  for 
South  Africa  is  a  land  of  many  pets,  and  until 
now  he  had  never  felt  that  anything  was  missing 
from  his  life.  But  many  as  were  the  pets  he  ac¬ 
quired,  accidents  had  always  increased  in  direct 
proportion,  so  uncertain  are  the  lives  of  wild 
things  in  sympathetic  but  inexperienced  hands. 
A  recent  series  of  mishaps  had  left  to  the  boy  only 
Busy,  the  fox-terrier,  who  had  outlived  a  host 
of  less  civilized  rivals.  And  only  yesterday,  dur¬ 
ing  a  mad  frolic  on  the  neighboring  veldt,  Busy 
had  carelessly  trod  on  a  coiled  form,  hidden  be¬ 
neath  the  foliage.  There  had  been  a  lightning 
flash  of  brown,  a  yelp  of  surprise  from  Busy, 
and,  a  few  short  hours  later,  Joey  was  companion¬ 
less.  Somehow,  the  dog  had  been  more  lovable, 
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more  understanding,  than  the  others.  He  was 
ever  cheerful,  and  did  not  have  the  curious  re¬ 
versions  to  wild  instincts  so  frequently  shown  by 
native  pets.  Moreover,  he  had  come  from  home, 
a  home  which  was  very  real  to  Joey,  although  he 
had  never  actually  seen  it. 

After  the  first  pangs  of  grief  had  passed,  Joey’s 
father  sought  to  win  him  back  to  cheerfulness  by 
promising  a  new  pet,  more  interesting  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  *He  would  not  tell  him  what 
it  was  to  be,  but  Joey  felt  that  it  must  be  strange 
indeed  to  warrant  such  a  description. 

This  evening,  as  he  sat  on  the  top  rail  of  the 
long  wooden  plucking  chute — Joey’s  father  was 
an  ostrich  farmer — curiosity  had  almost  over¬ 
come  regret.  Not  entirely,  of  course,  for  Busy 
had  been  much  loved;  but  sorrows  are  never  re¬ 
luctant  to  give  way  to  joys  when  one  is  but  eight. 
Father  had  promised  to  bring  the  vaunted  creature 
that  very  day,  had  even  agreed  to  ride  considerably 
out  of  his  way  to  visit  the  group  of  dirty,  hive¬ 
like  huts  which  formed  a  Hottentot  village  a  few 
miles  to  the  north. 

As  Joey  looked  across  the  undulating,  flower- 
covered  veldt,  he  wondered  what  the  new-comer 
might  prove  to  be.  A  meerkat,  perhaps,  or  even 
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a  ground-hornbill.  And  once,  when  passing  the 
squat  hovels  of  the  Hottentots,  he  had  seen  and 
coveted  a  young  baboon,  the  heart’s  desire  of 
boyhood. 

Some  distance  off,  a  group  of  young  ostriches, 
nearly  full  grown  but  still  wearing  the  gray 
plumage  of  immaturity,  was  grazing,  partly  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  scraggy  bushes.  As  Joey  gazed, 
the  birds  suddenly  stopped  feeding,  and  began  to 
move  off,  slowly  at  first,  but  with  increasing 
speed.  Then  appeared  the  horseman  who  had 
disturbed  them,  and  at  once  Joey  recognized  his 
father. 

As  the  rider  drew  near,  it  could  be  seen  that  he 
gave  more  attention  to  the  burden  with  which  he 
was  encumbered  than  to  his  horse.  Joey  watched 
until  his  father  was  hidden  behind  the  farm  build¬ 
ings  at  the  right,  and  then  rushed  off  to  meet  him 
at  the  gate  of  the  horse  paddock.  His  father  had 
already  dismounted  when  he  arrived,  and  was 
untying  a  very  dirty  rag  which  encircled  wings 
and  drawn-up  legs  of  an  outraged  and  rumpled 
bunch  of  feathers,  which,  when  it  had  been  raised 
to  a  more  normal  position  by  a  pair  of  extremely 
thin  and  inefficient-looking  legs,  disclosed  itself 
as  a  well-grown  secretary-bird.  As  it  extended 
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itself  to  its  full  height,  the  queer,  hawk-like  head 
was  nearly  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  at 
each  side,  like  quills  behind  the  ear  of  a  clerk, 
drooped  the  long  black  quills  which  give  the  bird 
its  name.  Its  soft  gray  feathers  were  draggled 
and  dirty,  and  their  condition  had  not  been  im¬ 
proved  by  the  journey  on  horseback. 

For  all  its  grotesque  appearance,  the  bird 
pleased  Joey  immensely.  It  must  have  a  name  at 
once,  of  course,  and  the  boy  turned  for  assistance 
to  his  father,  who  unhesitatingly  suggested  “Pat¬ 
rick,”  a  choice  inspired  by  a  famous  snake-hater 
of  a  different  race.  He  was  absurdly  tame,  and 
showed  his  ready  acceptance  of  this  latest  change 
in  his  fortunes  by  running  up  to  his  new  master 
with  the  guttural  rattle  which  expresses  the  entire 
range  of  a  secretary-bird’s  emotions.  Joey’s  fa¬ 
ther  thought  the  rumble  meant  hunger  this  time, 
so  the  boy  sped  off  to  examine -a  rat-trap  he  had 
set  the  night  before.  After  a  few  minutes’  ab¬ 
sence  he  returned  with  the  cage,  containing  three 
of  the  destructive  rodents,  all  of  good  size.  The 
hungry  eye  of  the  bird  noticed  them  at  once,  and 
he  showed  the  wisdom  of  Father’s  interpretation 
by  running  up  and  down  before  the  bearer  of  the 
trap.  Joey  was  not  certain  as  to  how  the  meal 
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should  be  served,  but  just  as  he  had  decided  that 
the  rats  should  be  drowned,  the  biggest  of  the 
lot,  seized  with  sudden  fear,  made  a  dash  at  the 
rust-eaten  door.  It  gave  way  and  the  rat  was 
free.  In  the  excitement,  Joey  dropped  the  trap, 
and  instantly  the  place  seemed  alive  with  the 
scrambling  creatures.  Two  or  three  ostrich  herd¬ 
ers  had  come  up,  and  they,  with  Joey  and  his 
father,  joined  in  a  wild  rush  for  clubs.  The  only 
cool  member  of  the  party  was  Patrick.  The 
soiled,  ragged  bird  was  now  a  picture  of  active 
efficiency.  With  four-foot  strides  he  dashed  from 
rat  to  rat,  and,  as  he  overtook  each  victim,  a 
smashing  blow  of  the  taloned  foot  flattened  it  to 
the  ground.  A  minute,  and,  as  far  as  Patrick 
was  concerned,  the  excitement  was  over.  By 
the  time  the  men  had  armed  themselves,  only  the 
tail  of  the  last  rat  was  still  to  be  seen,  mute  evi¬ 
dence  that  even  a  secretary-bird’s  stomach  has 
its  limitations. 

Patrick  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  of  rat- 
killers,  and  Joey’s  father  had  visions  of  barns 
and  corrals  freed  from  vermin.  The  bird  was 
confined  to  a  disused  brood-pen  at  night,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  days  he  and  Joey  were  constant  com¬ 
panions.  The  two  searched  lumber-piles  and 
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outbuildings  for  rats,  Joey  driving  them  from 
their  hiding-places  with  a  long  pole,  and  Patrick 
despatching  them  with  flashing  feet.  On  one  or 
two  occasions,  the  hunters  encountered  small  ad¬ 
ders,  but  these  the  bird  despatched  without  ado, 
crushing  the  flattened  heads  before  they  could 
even  think  of  striking. 

Then  came  a  time  when  the  fluffy,  black-and- 
buff  ostrich  chicks  were  hatching,  and  the  edict 
went  forth  that,  as  a  precaution,  Patrick  must  be 
confined  to  his  pen  until  the  chicks  were  too  large 
to  tempt  him. 

Patrick  had  developed  wonderfully  since  he 
came  to  Joey.  His  ravenous  appetite  had  never 
gone  unsated,  and  an  abundance  of  food  had 
brought  him  to  full  strength.  His  plumage  was 
smooth  and  tight,  the  long  narrow  tail-feathers 
almost  touching  the  ground  as  he  walked.  His 
step  was  light  and  springy,  somehow  suggestive 
of  the  tremendous  strength  of  the  black-feathered 
thighs.  It  was  quite  evident  that  constant  con¬ 
finement  to  the  small  inclosure  irked  the  active 
bird,  and  Joey  often  gave  him  his  liberty  for  an 
hour  or  so  at  a  time,  keeping  him  under  close 
watch,  and  inducing  him  to  take  his  exercise  on 
the  veldt,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  chick-pens. 
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About  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  house,  on  a 
little  brush-topped  knoll,  was  a  fallen  tree  on 
which  Joey  often  sat  while  Patrick  explored  in 
the  vicinity.  One  sunny  afternoon  the  pair  had 
gone  forth  after  their  usual  custom.  Patrick,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pleasant  task  of  capturing  and  swal¬ 
lowing  a  fat  locust,  had  dropped  a  little  behind, 
while  Joey  went  on  to  his  resting-place.  Just  as 
he  seated  himself,  a  slight  disturbance  caused  him 
to  look  up,  to  find  himself  confronted  by  the 
hideous  head  of  a  ringhals,  the  most  dreaded 
snake  of  the  veldt,  which  reared  itself  from  the 
ground  to  such  a  height  that  the  beady  eyes 
were  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  stooping  boy. 
Terror-stricken,  Joey  started  up,  and,  as  he  did 
so,  a  spray  of  yellow  venom,  intended  for  his  face, 
struck  the  front  of  his  jacket.  Small  wonder 
South  Africans  fear  the  ringhals,  which,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  evil  temper,  possesses  the  unique 
ability  to  squirt  poison  at  its  victims ! 

Almost  paralyzed  with  fear,  the  boy  shrank 
back,  longing  to  flee,  but  fearing  to  turn  his  back 
to  the  cobra.  As  Joey  backed  away,  the  snake 
advanced  to  renew  the  attack;  but,  before  he 
was  able  to  strike  with  the  ugly  fangs,  or  eject 
another  stream  of  venom,  the  dallying  Patrick 
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appeared.  At  once  he  dominated  the  situation. 
Even  the  dull-witted  reptile  seemed  to  recognize 
in  him  an  enemy  to  be  feared,  and  diverted  its 
attack  from  the  cringing  boy  to  the  alert  bird. 
Raising  itself  to  as  great  a  height  as  it  was  able, 
and  expanding  its  curving  hood  to  the  fullest, 
the  cobra  launched  itself  in  a  darting  lunge  at 
its  new  adversary.  But  the  heritage  of  thousands 
of  snake-fighting  ancestors  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
overcome.  As  the  ringhals  struck,  the  secretary- 
bird,  balancing  on  its  toes,  with  broad  wings 
extended,  leaped  lightly  up  and  backward,  easily 
avoiding  the  needle-like  fangs.  The  next  instant 
the  cobra,  at  the  end  of  its  thrust,  dropped  partly 
extended  to  the  ground,  and  the  flying  foot  of 
Patrick  landed  on  the  cruel  head  with  the  force 
and  accuracy  of  a  trip-hammer.  Partly  stunned, 
the  snake  drew  back  to  striking  position.  The 
bird  followed  warily,  circling  about  its  opponent 
with  long,  springy  strides.  Maddened  by  the 
blow  and  the  nearness  of  its  enemy,  the  snake 
again  struck  out.  This  effort  was  avoided,  how¬ 
ever,  even  more  easily  than  the  first,  and  as  the 
baffled  reptile  straightened  out,  the  smashing  feet 
delivered  a  lightning  right  and  left  which  settled 
the  outcome  of  the  battle. 
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As  Joey,  fascinated,  peeped  from  behind  the 
base  of  the  log,  he  saw  the  bird  calmly  stretching 
the  cobra  with  beak  and  foot,  preparatory  to 
swallowing  it.  What  had  been  a  dreadful  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  boy,  meant  merely  a  good  meal  to 
Patrick. 


THE  CROWS’  MILITARY  DRILL 


BY  AGNES  FRASER  SANDHAM 

1HAVE  never  shared  the  farmer's  hatred  of  the 
crow.  There  is  an  air  of  aggressive  independ¬ 
ence  about  him  which  I  like,  and  I  find  a  certain 
dignity  in  his  glossy  black  coat  which  compels  my 
respect.  Even  his  unmusical  voice  is  not  without 
power  and  meaning,  and  at  all  events  it  compels 
attention. 

One  September  day,  while  I  was  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  English  “Lake  Region,"  I  hearcf  repeated 
cawings  high  in  air,  and  saw  a  great  number 
of  crows  flying  about  in  so  singular  a  manner 
that  I  soon  began  to  suspect  that  their  actions 
were  directed  to  some  special  purpose.  There 
was  a  gentleman  present  who  was  a  keen  ob¬ 
server  of  nature  and  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  life.  I  asked  him  what  the 
crows  were  doing.  He  watched  them  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  said,  gravely,  “They  are 
going  through  their  military  drill." 
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Seeing  by  my  expression  that  I  did  not  take 
his  answer  seriously,  he  repeated  it  reassuringly 
and  asked: 

“Did  you  never  hear  of  the  crows’  military 
drill?” 

“No,”  I  answered.  “What  is  it?” 

His  explanation  was  so  interesting  to  me  that 
I  have  written  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  his  own 
words. 

He  said : 

“In  consequence  of  ill  health,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  I  had  been  sent  away  for  a  whole  year  to 
rusticate,  and  stayed  at  a  farm  occupying  high 
ground  on  the  borders  of  the  great  Chateaugay 
Forest,  along  the  dividing  line  between  New  York 
and  Canada.  There  I  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  crow,  and  I 
was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  wonderful  sagac¬ 
ity  shown  by  these  birds. 

“Across  the  road,  directly  in  front  of  the  house, 
there  were  thick  woods,  the  remains  of  the  prime¬ 
val  forest.  Here  rose  high  in  the  air  many  giant 
hemlocks,  and,  on  account  of  their  commanding 
position,  these  were  a  favorite  resort  of  crows. 
Every  night  they  would  gather  in  great  numbers, 
and,  toward  the  fall,  their  incessant  cawing,  dur- 
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ing  the  evening  hours,  became  really  deafening. 
I  had  an  odd  neighbor,  Ned  Greer  by  name,  but 
better  known  by  his  sobriquet  of  'Old  Powder 
and  Shot,’  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  never 
seen  without  his  fire-arms.  This  old  hunter  had 
been  born  and  brought  up  on  the  borders  of  civili¬ 
zation,  and  hunting  was  his  life.  Give  him  his 
gun  and  his  traps,  and  Ned  was  happy;  without 
them,  he  would  declare,  without  reservation,  that 
life  was  not  worth  living.  I  remarked  to  him 
that  the  crows  seemed  to  be  holding  a  convention. 
Like  all  men  who  have  lived  long  either  at  sea 
or  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  Ned  was  slow  of 
speech.  So,  after  waiting  a  proper  length  of 
time  to  think  of  his  answer,  he  remarked,  They  ’re 
a-drilling  for  their  journey  south/ 

“About  a  year  before  I  had  enrolled  my  name 
as  member  of  a  volunteer  company,  and  had  spent 
weary  hours  going  through  what  the  old  soldiers 
called  the  'goose-step.’  So  the  word  'drilling' 
fixed  my  attention,  and  I  resolved  to  study  the 
crows  and  to  find  out,  if  possible,  how  they 
managed  their  'goose-step.’ 

“The  next  evening,  therefore,  I  stowed  myself 
away  by  the  side  of  an  old  stone  fence  which 
commanded  a  good  view  of  the  hemlock  woods. 
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Before  long,  the  crows  began  to  assemble  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  but  I  could  make  out  noth¬ 
ing  but  that  they  seemed  to  be  exercising  their 
wings.  At  intervals  a  few  would  leave  their 
roosts  upon  the  boughs,  and  after  flying  in  a  circle 
of  a  few  hundred  feet  return  to  the  branches. 
Thus  far  I  had  not  observed  any  change  from 
their  usual  habits,  and  I  returned  home  disap¬ 
pointed. 

“In  the  morning  I  reported  to  the  old  hunter 
that  he  had  been  fooling  me,  and  said  that  the 
drilling  of  crows  was  ‘a  humbug’ !  After  look¬ 
ing  at  me  in  silence  for  an  unusual  length  of  time 
(even  for  him),  he  remarked  sententiously, 
'Things  is  interesting  to  folks  as  knows  some¬ 
thing.’ 

“I  was  silenced,  whether  owing  to  his  gram¬ 
mar  or  to  his  philosophy  I  could  not  decide ;  now 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  contemptuous 
satire  of  the  remark  that  subdued  me.  But,  at 
the  time,  his  scorn  had  the  result  of  making  me 
resolve  to  learn  by  observation  all  that  was  to  be 
learned  about  crows. 

“That  evening  found  me  again  at  my  post, 
and  this  time  I  discovered  that,  amid  the  hubbub 
of  cawing,  one  hoarser  voice  predominated.  I 
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also  made  another  discovery:  that  always  after 
this  loud  voice  had  spoken,  a  number  of  the  birds 
would  leave  the  trees  for  their  circular  flight,  and 
that  each  of  these  detachments  would  return  to 
the  same  tree  it  had  left.  It  became  quite  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  there  was  method  in  their 
actions,  and,  moreover,  that  one  crow  was  in 
command. 

“Next  day  I  again  reported  to  Ned  Greer. 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  the  hunter,  ‘that  same  old  crow 
has  been  the  general  ever  since  I  can  remember; 
he  knows  all  about  the  business.’ 

“  ‘How  can  he  keep  so  much  knowledge  in  so 
small  a  head?’  I  inquired. 

“  ‘You  see,  my  boy,  that  old  chap’s  head  has 
such  little  room  to  rent  that  to  live  without  crowd¬ 
ing  it,  he ’s  got  to  disremember  about  as  much 
every  day  as  you  can  learn  in  a  year.’ 

“From  this  you  will  see  that  old  Ned  was  not 
very  enthusiastic  concerning  the  brilliancy  of  my 
intellect.  Perhaps  this  was  owing  in  some 
measure  to  the  fact  that  he  could,  if  so  disposed, 
shoot  off  the  head  of  a  crow  at  a  few  hundred 
feet,  while  I  could  scarcely  hit  a  barn  door  at  the 
same  distance;  a  fact  of  which  I  was  beginning  to 
think  the  crows  were  aware,  from  the  apparent 
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contempt  with  which  they  regarded  my  presence 
as  I  sat  night  after  night  watching  them. 

“During  my  many  conversations  with  the  old 
hunter  I  found  there  were  only  two  objects  in 
nature  which  caused  any  animation  in  him.  One 
was  the  ‘wild  bob-cat/  which  he  hated;  the  other 
the  crow,  which  he  seemed  to  hold  in  a  sort  of 
superstitious  veneration — a  feeling  equaled  only 
by  that  of  the  Zuni  Indians  in  their  worship  of 
the  cunning  of  the  fox. 

“Night  after  night  I  watched  the  crows,  until 
at  last  it  became  certain  that  the  old  crow,  with 
the  stentorian  lungs,  was  in  absolute  command 
and  had  his  forces  well  under  control.  After 
about  a  week  more  of  training,  they  began  to 
show  undoubted  signs  of  excellent  discipline.  At 
the  command  of  the  leader,  a  flock  of  a  dozen  or 
more  took  wing  and  described  a  much  larger  circle 
than  ever  before.  Until  they  were  about  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  rest,  comparative  silence 
reigned  among  the  remaining  host ;  but  then,  sud¬ 
denly,  came  several  loud,  sharp  tones  from  the 
leader,  and  about  as  many  more  left  the  trees. 
This  time  the  new  division  separated  into  two 
equal  bodies,  and  flew  off  at  right  angles  for  a 
short  distance.  Then,  in  response  to  another  caw, 
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they  turned  in  the  same  direction  as  the  advance- 
guard,  who  were  now  some  distance  away.  After 
a  few  moments  had  elapsed,  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand  was  again  given,  and  all  the  crows  arose 
in  a  body  and  followed  the  lead  of  the  advance- 
guard,  the  old  chieftain  being  well  to  the  front; 
but  I  noticed  that  he  did  not  fly  so  fast  as  the 
main  body,  and  they  gradually  passed  him. 
‘Now,’  I  thought,  ‘he  may  be  the  crow  with  the 
most  acute  brain,  but  he  certainly  lacks  the 
strength  of  wing  to  keep  to  the  front,’ — for  by 
this  time  he  was  among  the  stragglers  bringing 
up  the  rear.  But  before  long  the  air  again  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  hoarse  ‘Caw!  Caw!’  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  apparently  abandoned  trees  sent 
forth  a  very  creditable  rear-guard.  These  last 
crows  rose  and  scattered  themselves  into  open 
skirmishing  order. 

“Then  the  general  at  once  proved  to  me  I  had 
been  very  foolish  in  drawing  hasty  conclusions 
concerning  his  wing  power,  for  he  at  once  forged 
ahead,  plowing  his  way  rapidly,  until  he  reached 
the  main  body  and  took  a  leading  position.  By 
this  time  the  advance-guard  had  completed  their 
circle  and  were  fluttering  round  in  smaller  circles 
preparatory  to  alighting  upon  their  old  perches; 
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but  the  vigilant  eye  of  their  leader  detected  this 
attempt,  and  a  caw  of  command  sent  them  forth 
to  duty  again.  The  old  fellow  was  a  perfect  old 
martinet,  so  far  as  drill  was  concerned.  Up  to 
this  time,  he  had  taken  things  somewhat  easily, 
as  it  had  been  only  company  drill ;  but  now,  it  was 
the  all-important  battalion  drill,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  shirking  allowed. 

“The  word  to  halt  was  soon  given,  however, 
and  each  detachment,  perched  upon  its  camping- 
trees,  awaited  orders.  As  if  it  was  perfectly 
understood  that  after  drill  they  were  to  ‘roost  at 
ease/  a  terrible  cawing  commenced.  It  seemed 
that  each  crow  meant  to  let  all  the  rest  of  them 
understand  that  he  was  the  best-drilled  bird  in 
the  brigade. 

“You  will  perceive  that  by  this  time  I  had 
learned  something,  and,  according  to  old  Ned's 
remark,  ‘Things  were  interesting.'  I  became 
very  curious  to  know  more,  but  had  to  wait  until 
the  following  evening.  Next  time  there  was  an¬ 
other  advance;  for,  when  the  regiment  received 
the  order  to  march,  there  was  no  sign  of  their 
halting  in  their  flight ;  but,  after  scurrying  around 
the  circle  once  or  twice,  at  a  sign  from  the  leader 
some  of  them  left  the  main  body  and  flew  ahead 
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till  they  reached  the  advance-guard  and  the  right 
and  left  wings  of  scouts  took  their  places.  The 
birds  then  on  duty  slackened  their  flight  and 
gradually  rejoined  the  main  body.  The  same 
thing  was  repeated  by  the  rear-guard.  It  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  general  not  only  intended 
to  guard  his  army,  but  also  had  arranged  to  re¬ 
lieve  those  who  were  sent  out  upon  this  special 
duty.  In  fact,  no  human  general  could  have 
thought  out  all  probable  contingencies  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  better  than  did  this  'old  black 
crow.’ 

"Next  day,  feeling  encouraged  by  the  'pride 
that  cometh  by  knowledge/  I  reported  to  my 
neighbor  what  I  knew  about  crows.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  there  was  a  decided  relaxation  of  his  usual 
set  expression  as  he  soliloquized  thus:  'Mebbe 
he  ’ll  larn  somethin’  yet !’  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  I  felt  encouraged  to  ask  a  question  which 
had  been  puzzling  me  for  some  time: 

"  'Now,  Ned,  when  do  you  think  they  will 
finally  start  south?” 

"The  usual  pause  ensued;  then  he  asked: 

"  'Did  you  say,  boy,  that  the  old  chap  was 
teaching  them  to  take  spells  watching  out  for 
danger?’ 
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"  'Yes/  I  replied;  'he  certainly  relieved  guard 
last  night/ 

"  'Well,  if  you  can  manage  to  get  out  of  the 
house  a  deal  earlier  than  usual  in  the  mornin’, 
you  ’ll  see  ’em  start, — or  the  mornin’  after  that 
at  the  latest/ 

"That  night  I  was  awake  most  of  the  night,  so 
as  to  be  sure  to  be  up  in  time  to  see  the  crows’ 
Grand  Army  upon  its  line  of  march  to  its  winter 
quarters.  When  tired  nature  had  the  better  of 
me,  I  would  awake  with  a  start,  terrified  to  think 
the  birds  were  already  miles  on  their  way  to  the 
"sunny  South”;  but  the  incessant  cawing  would 
soon  reassure  me.  At  last,  looking  out  of  my 
window,  a  cold  lemon-colored  light  was  visible, 
and  the  usual  'crow  music’  seemed  redoubled. 
Dressing  hastily,  I  went  to  my  favorite  spot  by 
the  stone  fence;  there  was  hardly  any  movement 
among  the  birds,  but  the  noises  were  deafening; 
and  now  I  became  convinced  that  I  saw  the  whole 
army  in  full  force.  The  early  hour  and  the  un¬ 
usual  noise  may  have  given  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  their  number,  but,  certainly,  trees  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  had  but  few,  if  any,  crows 
on  them,  were  now  alive  with  birds. 

"At  last  the  sun  rose,  making  the  hemlock 
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trunks  look  orange  against  the  cool  sky  at  their 
backs.  Each  branch,  being  loaded  with  black, 
gave  an  effect  reversed  in  color  but  similar  in 
form  to  the  appearance  of  the  same  trees  a  month 
or  two  later  during  the  first  snow-storm.  After 
waiting  for  some  time,  the  voice  of  the  general 
sounded  forth  the  order  to  march.  The  advance- 
guard  at  once  arose  with  their  usual  ‘Caw!’  and 
then  in  silence  started  due  south,  flying  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  only  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  trees 
they  had  left.  At  the  word,  the  other  guards 
flew  out  as  right  and  left  wings,  but  maintaining 
the  same  height  in  the  air  as  the  pioneers; — in 
fact,  all  appeared  as  if  moving  along  an  invisible 
railroad  track.  As  soon  as  the  advance  parties 
had  taken  their  posts,  the  general  gave  the  signal 
starting  the  main  army  in  motion.  There  was 
now  little  or  no  noise  other  than  that  caused  by 
the  movement  of  their  wings. 

“In  response  to  an  order  given  by  the  leader  at 
the  head,  and  passed  from  one  crow  to  another 
at  irregular  intervals  along  the  line,  the  rear¬ 
guard  took  their  position  in  a  somewhat  scattered 
and  fan-like  shape. 

“I  glanced  down  the  hillside,  and,  some  distance 
away,  noticed  a  farmer  directly  in  their  line  of 
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march.  He  held  something  in  his  hand,  but  he 
was  so  far  off  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  it 
was  a  gun,  a  pitchfork,  or  merely  a  stick.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  was  a  gun,  judging  from  the 
military  precautions  of  the  crows.  One  of  the 
leading  birds  in  the  advance-guard  gave  a  sharp 
‘Caw  ¥  and  immediately  rose  several  hundred  feet 
higher.  The  warning  was  rapidly  passed  back, 
and  the  whole  army  rose  up  to  the  new  line  of 
flight.  Here  I  noticed  a  difference  between  the 
tactics  of  soldiers  and  those  of  the  crows.  At  the 
word  of  command  the  entire  body  of  crows 
raised  their  grade  of  flight.  In  the  volunteer 
regiment  to  which  I  then  belonged,  we  would 
have  altered  our  line  of  march  only  as  each  com¬ 
pany  reached  the  point  at  which  the  first  company 
had  been  ordered  to  change  its  course. 

“After  the  crows  passed  over  the  object  of  their 
suspicion,  a  series  of  caws  were  given,  but 
whether  by  the  rear-guard,  after  they  realized 
they  were  past  the  danger,  or  in  response  to 
the  leader,  the  distance  between  us  was  too  great 
for  me  to  decide.  Whichever  it  was,  they  all 
gradually  settled  down  to  the  level  they  had  taken 
when  starting  from  the  trees,  and  this  they  kept 
until  they  became  a  gray  cloud  in  the  distance  and 
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then  melted  out  of  sight  in  the  glowing  southern 
sky. 

“I  faced  toward  the  house,  and  was  struck  by 
the  absolute  silence  and  loneliness  that  had  fallen 
on  everything. 

“It  was  with  a  hearty  welcome  I  greeted  the 
time-scarred  face  of  Ned  Greer,  whom  I  saw  ap¬ 
proaching  with  his  queer  rambling  gait. 

“  ‘How  far  do  you  suppose  those  crows  will 
travel  to-day,  Ned?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘Mebbe  fifty  miles,  more  or  less.’ 

“As  he  started  to  walk  away,  the  sense  of  lone¬ 
liness  again  took  possession  of  me,  and  I  ran  after 
him,  feeling  that  I  needed  companionship  more 
than  my  breakfast.  ‘What  are  you  going  to  do 
next?’  was  my  question.  ‘Well,  it’s  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  winter  traps.  I ’m  convinced  that 
those  crows  know  pretty  well  when  winter ’s 


near.' 


HOW  THE  STORKS  CAME  AND  WENT 


BY  SUSAN  COOLIDGE 


T^THEN  the  storks  came,  the  spring  came 
▼  V  too.  Till  then  the  skies  had  been  gray 
and  the  air  cold  and  raw,  while  the  leaf-buds  on 
the  branches  seemed  afraid  to  peep  from  their 
coverings.  But  when  the  call  of  the  storks  was 
heard,  and  the  click  of  their  large  white  wings, 
the  leaves  took  courage,  unrolled  their  woolly 
blankets,  and  presently  the  trees  were  green. 
Soon  other  birds  came  too.  The  doves  went  to 
housekeeping  in  their  cote  under  the  peak  of  the 
roof-gable.  Just  beneath,  a  pair  of  swallows 
built  a  nest  of  plastered  clay:  the  cherry-tree  in 
the  garden  was  chosen  as  home  by  a  colony  of 
lively  sparrows.  All  the  air  was  astir  with  wings 
and  songs,  and  the  world,  which  for  months  had 
seemed  dead  or  asleep,  waked  suddenly  into  life 
and  motion. 

“What  a  droll  house  Mother  Stork  seems  to  be 
building !”  said  the  saucy  swallow,  cocking  up  one 
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eye  at  the  long-legged  pair  on  the  roof  above.  “I 
should  n’t  like  such  an  one  at  all.  Sharp  sticks 
everywhere,  no  conveniences,  great  holes  for  eggs 
to  drop  into  and  be  broken.  And  how  the  wind 
must  blow  up  there !  Give  me  a  cosey  place  like 
this  of  ours.” 

“Give  me  a  nice,  smooth  wooden  box,”  cooed 
the  dove.  “I  don’t  fancy  plaster;  it ’s  damp  and 
rheumatic,  my  mate  says.  But  you  need  n’t 
worry  about  Mother  Stork’s  eggs.  They  ’re  too 
large  to  drop  through  the  holes  in  the  branches 
and  be  broken.” 

“What  coarse  things  they  must  be!”  remarked 
the  swallow,  looking  complacently  at  the  tiny 
clouded  spheres  beneath  her  own  wings. 

“They  are  big,”  agreed  the  dove.  “But,  then, 
Mother  Stork  is  big  too.” 

“Listen  to  those  absurd  creatures !”  said  Mother 
Stork  to  her  partner.  “Coarse,  indeed!  My 
eggs!  I  like  that.” 

“Never  mind  them,”  replied  Papa  Stork,  good- 
humoredly,  giving  a  crooked  twig  the  final  shove 
to  the  side  of  the  nest. 

Below  on  the  grass,  which  was  still  winter- 
brown,  three  little  children  stood  gazing  wistfully 
up  at  the  storks. 
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“They  flew  straight  to  our  roof,”  said  Annchen. 
“Frau  Perl  says  that  means  good  luck  before  the 
year  ends.” 

“What  does  good  luck  mean?”  asked  Carl,  the 
youngest  boy. 

“It  means — oh,  all  sorts  of  things,”  replied 
Annchen,  vaguely :  “That  the  mother  should 
not  work  so  hard;  that  we  should  have  plenty, — 
plenty  to  eat  every  day, — and  money,  I  suppose, 
— and  my  new  shoes  I  Ve  waited  for  so  long ; — 
all  sorts  of  things.” 

“Perhaps  my  father  ’ll  come  back,”  suggested 
Fritz,  with  a  joyful  leap. 

Annchen  shook  her  brown  head.  The  boys 
were  too  little  to  understand,  but  she  knew  well 
that  the  father  would  never  come  back.  She 
recollected  the  day  when  he  marched  away  with 
the  other  soldiers  to  fight  the  French.  He  had 
lifted  her  in  his  arms.  She  had  played  with  his 
beard  and  kissed  him,  and  Fritz  had  cried  after 
the  glittering  helmet-spike,  till  at  last  the  father 
took  the  helmet  off  and  gave  it  him  to  play  with. 
Then  the  drum-tap  sounded,  and  he  had  to  go. 
The  mother  had  watched  awhile  from  the  window, 
and  when  she  could  no  longer  see  anything,  had 
sat  down  to  sob  and  cry  with  her  apron  over  her 
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face.  Annchen  recollected  it  perfectly,  and  that 
other  dreadful  day  when  Corporal  Spes  of  the 
same  regiment  had  come,  with  his  arm  tied  up  and 
a  bandage  round  his  head,  to  tell  how  the  father 
had  been  shot  in  one  of  the  battles  before  Paris, 
and  buried  in  French  soil.  Everything  had  been 
sad  since.  There  was  less  black  bread  at  dinner¬ 
time,  less  soup  in  the  pot,  sometimes  no  soup  at 
all,  and  the  mother  worked  all  day  and  far  into 
the  night,  and  cried  bitterly  when  she  thought 
the  children  were  not  looking.  Annchen  was  too 
young  to  comprehend  the  full  cause  of  these 
tears,  but  she  felt  the  sadness;  it  was  like  a  con¬ 
stant  cloud  over  her  childish  sun.  Now  the 
stork  was  come  to  their  roof,  which  all  the  neigh¬ 
bors  said  meant  something  good.  Perhaps  the 
happy  days  would  begin  again. 

“How  I  hope  they  will  I’’  she  whispered  to 
herself. 

“Hope  who  will?"  asked  the  mother,  passing 
behind  with  an  armful  of  wood. 

Annchen  felt  abashed. 

“The  storks/'  she  murmured.  “Frau  Perl  said 
when  they  build  on  a  roof  it  brings  good  fortune 
always."  The  mother  sighed. 

“There  is  no  good  fortune  for  us  any  more," 
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she  said,  sadly.  “Even  the  dear  stork  cannot 
undo  what  is  done.” 

“But  aren’t  the  storks  lucky  birds?”  asked 
Fritz.  “Jan  Stein  said  they  were.” 

“Ah,  luck,  luck !”  answered  the  mother.  “That 
is  a  word  only.  People  use  it,  but  what  does  it 
mean?” 

“Isn’t  there  any  luck,  then?”  asked  Annchen. 

“There  is  the  good  God,  dear, — that  is  better,” 
replied  the  mother,  and  carried  her  wood  into  the 
house. 

“Jan  said  the  stork  was  God’s  bird,”  observed 
little  Carl. 

“That ’s  it,”  said  Annchen,  brightening. 
“God’s  bird ;  and  the  good  God  may  let  the  stork 
bring  us  good  fortune.  Dear  storkie,  do!  If 
only  you  would !” 

Mamma  Stork  looked  solemnly  down  on  the 
children,  and  wagged  her  head  gravely  up  and 
down.  Annchen  thought  it  was  in  answer  to 
her  appeal. 

“See,  Fritz!  see,  Carl!  She  says  she  will!” 

The  stork  kept  on  nodding,  and  Annchen  went 
in  to  supper,  feeling  happy. 

Days  grew  into  weeks,  and  spring  into  full 
summer.  The  big  eggs  and  the  little  eggs  had 
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in  turn  cracked  and  given  place  to  young  birds, 
who  sat  in  the  nests  clamoring  for  food,  and  be¬ 
ing  fed,  caressed  and  kept  warm  by  their  mothers. 
At  first  the  nestlings  were  ugly,  featherless  crea¬ 
tures,  and  seemed  all  beaks  and  appetites;  but 
presently  they  began  to  grow,  to  put  out  plumage, 
and  become  round  and  fat.  Soon  they  could  hop; 
then  they  could  flutter  their  wings;  the  air  was 
full  of  their  calls  and  their  swift-moving  bodies. 
Mother  Stork’s  babies  were  white  like  herself, 
and  had  long  legs  and  big  bills.  The  swallow 
thought  them  awkward,  and  contrasted  them 
proudly  with  her  own  brisk,  glancing  brood ;  but 
in  Mother  Stork’s  eyes  they  were  perfect  in 
every  way,  and  graceful  as  birds  should  be.  The 
dove  thought  the  same  of  her  plump  squabs, — 
each  parent  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  kind 
of  child  which  the  Lord  had  sent  her;  and  that 
was  a  happy  thing,  was  it  not  ? 

Summer  was  over,  and  now  it  was  September, 
but  Annchen  had  not  ceased  to  hope  for  the  good 
fortune  which  the  stork’s  coming  prophesied. 
Each  morning,  when  she  woke,  she  ran  to  the 
window  to  see  if  the  lucky  birds  were  still  in  the 
nest.  There  they  were,  but  nothing  else  hap¬ 
pened,  and  the  mother  worked  harder  than  ever, 
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and  the  black  loaf  grew  smaller.  Still  Annchen 
hoped. 

“Do  you  notice  what  a  kind  bi^d  the  stork  is?” 
said  the  mother  one  night,  as  she  was  putting  the 
children  to  bed.  “She  never  gets  tired  of  taking 
care  of  her  babies,  nor  beats  them  with  her  wings, 
nor  scolds  them.  Do  you  not  love  her  for  being 
so  amiable?” 

“Sometimes  the  babies  scold  her,”  remarked 
Fritz  from  his  corner. 

“I  don't  think  that  is  scolding.  What  they  say 
is,  ‘Mother,  we  are  hungry.  We  want  a  fish  or 
a  couple  of  young  frogs;  when  will  the  father 
bring  them  ?’  The  little  storks  do  not  like  to  wait 
for  their  dinners  any  more  than  you  children  do. 
I  heard  once  a  story  about  a  good  Mother  Stork. 
Shall  I  tell  you?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  cried  the  children;  but  the  mother 
went  first  for  her  knitting-work,  for  even  at  the 
twilight  hour  she  dared  not  let  her  fingers  be  idle 
for  a  moment. 

“Once  there  was  a  Frau  Stork,”  she  began, 
“who  built  a  nest  in  the  roof  of  an  old  shed,  and 
in  it  laid  three  blue  eggs.  Presently  out  of  the 
eggs  came  three  baby  storks,  large  and  hungry. 
Then  was  Frau  Stork  very  proud  and  glad.  All 
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day  she  sat  in  the  nest,  keeping  her  little  ones 
warm  under  her  feathers,  while  Papa  Stork  flew 
to  and  fro,  seeking  places  where  were  ponds  with 
fish  and  frogs;  and  these  he  fetched  home  in  his 
beak,  and  with  them  fed  his  brood,  who  sat  always 
with  open  mouths  ready  for  anything  good  which 
should  come  along. 

“One  day  when  Papa  Stork  was  absent,  and 
Mother  Stork  had  hopped  from  the  nest  to  the 
roof,  she  heard  a  crackling  sound  which  she  did 
not  at  all  understand.  Then  the  air  grew  thick 
and  smoky,  and  there  was  a  smell  of  burning 
wood.  The  shed  was  on  fire!  Frau  Stork  be¬ 
came  uneasy,  and  called  loudly  for  her  mate,  but 
he  was  too  far  away  to  hear  her  voice.  Presently 
the  smoke  became  more  dense,  and  a  little  red 
tongue  of  flame  crept  through  the  thatch.  When 
it  felt  the  air  it  grew  large,  swelled,  and  at  last, 
like  a  fiery  serpent,  darted  at  the  nest  and  the 
screaming  brood  within.” 

“Oh  dear!  oh  dear!”  cried  the  children,  sit¬ 
ting  up  in  their  beds.  “What  did  the  poor  stork 
do?” 

“She  could  easily  have  flown  away,  you  know,” 
continued  the  mother.  “There  were  her  strong 
wings,  which  would  have  borne  her  faster  than 
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the  fire  could  follow.  But  she  loved  her  babies 
too  well  to  leave  them  like  that.  She  seized  them 
with  her  beak,  and  tried  to  drag  them  from  the 
nest.  But  they  were  too  heavy,  and  flapped  and 
struggled,  hindering  her,  for  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  she  wished  to  do.  The  flames  drew 
nearer,  the  branches  began  to  blaze.  Then 
Mother  Stork  took  her  usual  place  in  the  nest, 
gathered  her  brood  under  her  wings  as  if  to  shield 
them,  bent  her  poor  head,  and - " 

“Oh,  she  didn't  burn  up! — please  don't  say 
she  did!"  interrupted  Annchen. 

“Yes.  When  Papa  Stork  came  from  the  pond 
with  a  fresh  fish  in  his  beak,  there  was  no  roof 
there,  no  nest,  no  little  storks, — only  a  heap  of 
ashes  and  curling  smoke.  Frau  Stork  loved  her 
children  too  well  to  desert  them,  and  they  all  died 
together." 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two.  Ann¬ 
chen  was  sobbing  softly,  and  a  suspicious  sniff 
was  heard  from  the  direction  of  Fritz's  pillow. 

“I  hope  our  stork  won't  burn  up,"  said  Carl, 
solemnly. 

“Yes, — because  then  she  won't  bring  us  good 
luck,  you  know,"  added  Fritz. 

“Do  you  think  the  stork  has  forgotten?"  whis- 
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pered  Annchen  to  her  mother.  “I  Ve  waited  and 
waited  for  her  so  long  that  I ’m  tired.  Do  they 
forget  sometimes  ?” 

“She  will  have  to  bestir  herself  if  she  is  to  do 
anything  for  us  this  year,”  said  the  mother ;  and 
though  her  heart  was  heavy  enough  just  then,  she 
smiled  into  Annchen’s  eager  eyes.  “Autumn  is 
here;  the  winter  will  come  before  long.  Frau 
Stork  and  her  family  may  fly  off  any  day.” 

“I  shall  have  to  remind  her,”  murmured  Ann¬ 
chen,  sleepily. 

She  remembered  this  resolution  next  morning, 
and  went  out  into  the  yard.  The  day  was  chilly; 
the  blue  sky,  all  dappled  with  gray,  looked  as  if  a 
storm  were  coming.  Mother  Stork  was  alone 
on  the  roof.  Her  young  ones  could  fly  now,  and 
they  and  their  father  were  off  somewhere 
together. 

“Mother  Stork,”  said  Annchen,  standing  close 
to  the  wall,  and  speaking  in  a  loud,  confidential 
whisper,  “you  won’t  forget  what  you  promised, 
will  you — that  day  when  you  nodded  your  head, 
you  know?  The  mother  says  you  will  fly  away 
soon,  but  please  bring  us  our  good  luck  first. 
Poor  mother  works  so  hard  and  looks  so  pale,  and 
sometimes  there  is  almost  no  dinner  at  all,  and 
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the  cold  winter  is  coming,  and  I  don't  know  what 
we  shall  do,  if  you  don't  help  us.  Please  do, 
Mother  Stork.  We  can't  wait  till  you  come 
again,  it 's  such  a  long  time.  Pray  fetch  our 
good  luck  before  you  go." 

Mother  Stork,  perched  on  one  leg  on  the  roof's 
edge,  nodded  her  head  up  and  down,  as  if  con¬ 
sidering  the  point.  Then  she  rose  on  her  large 
wings  and  flew  away.  Annchen  marked  her 
course  through  the  air,  and  her  eyes  grew  large 
and  eager  with  delight. 

“She  has  gone  to  the  fen !"  she  cried.  “That 's 
where  she  keeps  it.  Oh,  the  dear  stork !" 

“What  is  it?  Who  has  gone  where?"  asked 
the  boys,  running  into  the  yard. 

“Frau  Stork,"  explained  Annchen.  “I  re¬ 
minded  her  about  it, — our  good  luck,  you  know, 
— and  she  flew  straight  off  to  fetch  it.  She  went 
to  the  fen,  the  beautiful  fen,  where  I  went  once 
with  the  father — such  a  place!  How  I  should 
like  to  go  there  again!  You  never  saw  such  a 
place,  boys!" 

“I  want  to  go  to  the  fen  too,"  said  Carl. 

“I  wonder  if  we  might!"  went  on  Annchen, 
thoughtfully.  It  is  n't  so  very  far.  I  did  n't 
get  tired  at  all  that  day  when  I  went  before.  And 
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we  could  help  Frau  Stork,  perhaps.  I  wonder  if 
we  might.” 

“I  'll  go  in  and  ask  the  mother,”  said  Fritz, 
running  to  the  door  with  an  eager  demand: 
“Mother,  may  we  go  for  a  walk, — Annchen,  and 
Carl,  and  I?” 

The  mother,  who  was  very  busy,  nodded. 

“Don't  go  too  far,”  she  called  after  him. 

“Mother  says  we  may,”  shouted  Fritz,  as  he 
ran  again  into  the  yard;  and  the  children,  over¬ 
joyed,  set  forth  at  once. 

It  was  quite  a  distance  to  the  fen,  but  the  road 
was  a  plain  one,  and  Annchen  had  no  difficulty 
in  following  it.  When  she  went  there  before, 
not  only  her  father  had  been  along,  but  Ernst  the 
woodcutter,  with  his  donkey;  so,  when  tired,  she 
had  rested  herself  by  riding  on  top  of  the  fagots. 
She  was  three  years  older  now,  and  the  sturdy 
lads  did  not  mind  the  distance  at  all,  but  ran  for¬ 
ward  merrily,  encouraging  each  other  to  make 
haste. 

The  sun  had  broken  through  the  clouds,  and 
shone  hotly  on  the  white  road.  But  as  they 
neared  the  fen,  they  passed  into  shade.  Softly 
they  lifted  the  drooping  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
entered,  moving  carefully,  that  they  might  not 
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disturb  the  stork.  A  little  farther,  and  the 
ground  grew  wet  under  foot.  Bright  streams 
of  water  appeared  here  and  there.  But  between 
the  streams  were  ridges  and  island-like  tufts  of 
moss  and  dried  grasses,  and  stepping  from  one 
of  these  to  the  other,  the  little  ones  passed  on, 
dry-shod.  Tall  reeds  and  lance-shaped  rushes 
rose  above  their  heads  as  they  crept  along,  whis¬ 
pering  low  to  each  other.  The  air  was  hushed 
and  warm;  there  was  a  pleasant  fragrance  of 
damp  roots  and  leaves.  The  children  liked  the 
fen  extremely.  Their  feet  danced  and  skipped, 
and  they  would  gladly  have  shouted,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  need  of  keeping  quiet. 

Suddenly  a  beautiful  water-rat,  with  a  long 
tail,  glanced  like  a  ray  of  gray  sunshine  from  un¬ 
der  a  bank,  and  at  sight  of  the  intruders  flashed 
back  again  into  his  hole.  Fritz  was  enchanted 
at  this  sight.  He  longed  to  stay  and  dig  into  the 
bank  in  search  of  the  rat.  What  fun  it  would 
be  to  take  him  home  and  tame  him!  But  Ann- 
chen  whispered  imploringly,  and  Carl  tugged  at 
his  fingers ;  so  at  last  he  gave  up  searching  for  the 
rat,  and  went  on  with  the  others.  They  were 
near  the  middle  of  the  fen  now,  and  Mother 
Stork,  they  thought,  must  be  close  at  hand. 
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Pop!  glug!  An  enormous  bull-frog  leaped 
from  a  log,  and  vanished  into  the  pool  with  a 
splash.  Next  a  couple  of  lovely  water-flies,  with 
blue,  shining  bodies  and  gauze-like  wings,  ap¬ 
peared  hovering  in  the  air.  They  rose  and  sank 
and  circled  and  whirled  like  enchanted  things ;  the 
children,  who  had  never  seen  such  flies  before, 
felt  as  if  they  had  met  the  first  chapter  of  a  fairy- 
story,  and  stood  holding  their  breaths,  lest  the 
pretty  creatures  should  take  alarm  and  fly  away. 
It  was  not  till  the  water-flies  suddenly  whirled 
off  and  disappeared,  that  they  recollected  their 
errand,  and  moved  on. 

All  at  once  Annchen,  who  was  in  advance  of 
the  rest,  stopped  short  and  uttered  an  exclama¬ 
tion.  The  parting  of  the  reeds  had  shown  her  a 
pool  larger  than  any  they  had  seen  before,  round 
which  grew  a  fringe  of  tall  flowering  water- 
plants.  Half  in,  half  out  of  the  pool,  lay  a  black 
log  with  a  hollow  end,  and  beside  it,  dabbling  with 
her  beak  as  if  searching  for  something,  stood  a 
large  white  bird.  At  the  sound  of  voices  and 
rustling  feet,  the  bird  spread  a  pair  of  broad 
wings  and  flew  slowly  upward,  turning  her  head 
to  look  at  the  children  as  she  went. 

“It  was  ”  cried  Annchen.  “Oh,  Mother  Stork, 
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we  didn’t  mean  to  frighten  you.  Please  come 
back  again.  We  ’ll  go  away  at  once  if  you  don’t 
like  to  have  us  here.” 

But  Mother  Stork  was  no  longer  visible.  She 
had  dropped  into  some  distant  part  of  the  fen — 
where,  the  children  could  not  see. 

“Her  eyes  looked  angry,”  said  little  Carl. 

“Oh  dear!”  sighed  Annchen.  “I  hope  she 
is  n’t  angry.  That  would  be  dreadful !  What 
will  poor  mother  do  if  she  is?  And  it  would  be 
all  our  fault.” 

“I  want  to  go  home,”  whined  Carl.  “It ’s 
dinner-time.  I  want  my  dinner  very  much.” 

All  of  them  wanted  to  go  home,  but  it  was  not 
an  easy  or  quick  task  to  do  so.  The  children  had 
wandered  farther  than  they  knew.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  find  their  way  out  of  the  fen,  and 
when  at  last  they  reached  the  rushy  limits  and 
stood  on  open  ground,  it  was  an  unfamiliar  place, 
and  much  farther  from  home  than  the  side  where 
they  had  entered.  Weary,  hungry,  and  disheart¬ 
ened,  they  trudged  along  for  what  to  them  seemed 
hours,  and  it  was  long  past  midday  when  at  last 
they  reached  the  familiar  gate. 

Frau  Stork  had  got  there  before  them,  and 
stood  on  the  roof  beside  her  mate,  gazing  down 
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as  the  sorry  little  procession  filed  beneath.  Ann- 
chen  had  no  heart  to  greet  her  as  she  passed. 
She  was  tired,  and  a  dread  lest  their  long  absence 
should  have  frightened  or  angfered  the  mother 
added  weight  to  her  fatigue,  and  made  her  heart 
sink  heavily  as  they  opened  the  door. 

The  mother  did  not  start  or  run  forward  to 
meet  them  as  the  children  expected  she  would  do. 
She  sat  by  the  table,  and  some  one  sat  opposite 
her — a  tall,  stately  officer  in  uniform,  with  an 
order  on  his  breast.  His  helmet  lay  on  the  table, 
with  some  papers  scattered  about  it.  When  the 
children  came  in,  he  turned  and  looked  at  them 
out  of  a  pair  of  kind  blue  eyes. 

“Ah,”  he  said.  “.These  are  the  little  ones, 
dame  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  mother,  “these  are  his  children. 
Take  off  your  hats,  boys;  and,  Annchen,  make 
your  reverence.  This  is  the  Herr  Baron,  your 
father's  captain,  children.” 

Carl  stared  with  round  eyes  at  the  splendid 
Herr  Baron,  while  Annchen  demurely  dropped 
her  courtesy.  The  captain  lifted  Fritz  and 
perched  him  on  his  knee. 

“My  fine  fellow,”  he  said,  “you  have  your 
father's  face,”— and  he  stroked  Fritz's  yellow 
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hair,  while  Fritz  played  with  the  bright  buttons 
of  the  uniform.  The  captain  and  the  mother 
went  on  talking.  Annchen  did  not  understand 
all  they  said,  but  she  saw  that  her  mother  looked 
happier  than  for  a  long  time  before,  and  that 
made  her  feel  happy  too. 

At  last  the  captain  rose  to  go.  He  kissed  the 
children,  and  Annchen  saw  him  put  a  purse  into 
her  mother’s  hands. 

“I  take  shame  to  myself  that  I  left  you  so  long 
without  aid,”  he  said;  “but  keep  up  heart,  dame. 
Your  pension  will  no  doubt  be  granted  you,  and 
I  will  see  that  you  and  the  children  are  cared  for, 
as  a  brave  man’s  family  should  be.  So  good-day, 
and  God  bless  you!” 

“May  He  bless  you,  Herr  Baron,”  sobbed  the 
widow,  as  he  went  away. 

“What  is  it,  mother, — why  do  you  cry?”  asked 
little  Carl  at  last,  pulling  her  sleeve. 

“For  joy,  dear.  The  good  Baron  has  brought 
your  father’s  back-pay.  I  can  discharge  my 
debts  now,  and  you  need  hunger  no  more.” 

“It  is  the  good  luck  come  at  last.  I  knew  it 
would,”  said  Annchen. 

“We  will  thank  God  for  it,”  said  her  mother. 
And  they  all  knelt  down  and  repeated  “Our 
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Father/’  that  beautiful  prayer  which  suits  equally 
our  time  of  joy  and  our  time  of  sorrow. 

But  when  the  prayer  was  said,  and  the  mother, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  was  bustling  about  to 
cook  such  a  supper  as  the  little  family  had  not 
tasted  for  many  a  day,  dear,  superstitious  little 
Annchen  stole  softly  to  the  door  and  went  into 
the  yard. 

The  young  storks  were  asleep  with  their  heads 
under  their  wings,  and  Frau  Stork,  poised  on 
one  leg,  was  gazing  about  with  drowsy  eyes. 
She  looked  bigger  than  ever  against  the  dim 
evening  sky. 

“Thank  you,  dear  stork!”  said  Annchen. 


A  BRAVE  LITTLE  MOTHER 

BY  FLORA  MACDONALD 

WITH  a  wonderful  burst  of  golden  song, 
she  welcomed  me  from  the  top  of  the 
summer-house,  that  first  morning  at  Sachem ;  and 
all  through  my  busy  day  of  making  the  house 
homey  before  the  boys  arrived,  I  was  conscious  of 
that  glorious  accompaniment. 

Often  I  stopped  to  listen,  that  I  might  not  lose 
a  note  of  the  music  she  gave  to  me  so  generously. 
Sometimes  she  would  sing  from  the  veranda  rail, 
sending  her  trills  in  through  the  open  window  like 
the  delicate  notes  of  some  rare  instrument ;  some¬ 
times  she  preferred  a  top  branch  of  the  scrub 
cedar,  pouring  out  her  song  in  bursts  of  clearest 
melody  that  seemed  to  cease  only  when  it  reached 
the  vast  blue  dome  above;  and  when  at  sunset 
I  came  out  onto  the  rocks  to  rest,  she  perched 
sociably  near  and  sang  to  me  her  bird-song  of  the 
sea.  The  next  day  was  Fourth  of  July. 
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The  boys  came  bringing  fireworks  and  full  of 
excited  plans  for  celebrating  the  wonderful  day. 

The  song-sparrow  hopped  curiously  about  as 
targets  were  fastened  in  between  the  rocks  and 
holders  for  the  huge  crackers  were  set  up.  The 
cottage  itself  was  built  upon  the  rocks,  that  ex¬ 
tended  some  distance  out  into  the  water  on  three 
sides.  The  other  side  was  green  lawn  to  the 
white,  sandy  road.  Chicory,  wild  rose,  and  bay 
bush  grew  wherever  there  was  a  bit  of  sod  on 
which  to  root. 

Fourth  of  July  morning  broke  perfectly.  A 
soft  south  wind  came  in  on  the  new  tide  from 
Long"  Island  shore.  The  boys  were  up  and  sa¬ 
luted  the  sun  as  he  peeped  up  over  the  rim  of 
the  sea  behind  Falkner’s.  Then  pandemonium 
reigned.  So  great  was  the  noise  and  confusion 
the  big  cannon  crackers  made,  they  seemed  to 
fairly  shake  the  rocks.  Suddenly  I  was  con¬ 
scious,  above  it  all,  of  the  pure,  sweet  notes  of 
the  song-sparrow.  She  must  have  been  singing 
for  some  time  before  I  noticed  her.  Stepping 
out  upon  the  veranda,  I  saw  her,  not  safely 
perched  on  the  summer-house,  but  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  noise. 

“Mother,  watch  this  little  bird,”  Jack  called 
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when  he  saw  me.  “She  just  sings  at  every  ex¬ 
plosion.  She  does  n’t  seem  afraid  at  all.” 

As  Jack  spoke,  he  touched  off  a  big  cracker, 
running  a  safe  distance  from  it  as  it  exploded. 
The  song-sparrow  perched  on  a  rock  only  a  short 
distance  away.  When  the  deafening  explosion 
came,  she  simply  flew  to  another  rock,  then  burst 
into  volumes  of  wonderful  song. 

“She  does  that  every  time,  Mother,”  Jack  in¬ 
formed  me.  “Look  now,  when  we  fire  the  gun 
at  the  target.” 

I  looked,  filled  with  deep  concern,  as  the  sharp 
cracks  of  the  cartridges  cut  the  air  all  about  her ; 
but  not  once  did  she  show  actual  fear.  Only, 
after  every  explosion,  she  sang  her  splendid 
song. 

All  the  morning  the  firing  went  on,  until  the 
rocks  looked  as  if  a  battle  had  been  fought  upon 
them.  Still  never  once  did  the  little  brown  bird 
cease  to  sing,  neither  did  she  leave  the  rocks,  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  to  seek  the  least  refreshment. 

After  lunch  the  boys  went  over  to  the  club¬ 
house,  and  the  place  was  quiet  again. 

Curious  to  learn,  if  possible,  what  had  held  the 
bird  so  persistently  to  those  rocks,  I  began 
searching  cracks  and  crevices.  For  a  while  I 
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found  nothing,  and  the  song-sparrow  herself, 
flying  from  rock  to  rock,  only  misled  me.  But 
finally  a  bunch  of  chicory,  growing  on  a  ledge 
of  earth  that  formed  a  bit  of  bank  beneath  it, 
attracted  my  attention.  And  there,  in  a  tiny 
nest,  fastened  securely  to  the  clay,  I  discovered 
five  gray  babies. 

My  eyes  suddenly  grew  dim  as  I  realized  that 
they  had  been  there  all  during  the  terrific  firing 
above  them,  comforted  only  by  the  burst  of 
mother  song,  the  bravest  song  that  ever  left  a 
bird’s  throat.  Dozens  of  times  she  had  risked 
her  little  life,  and  had  borne  the  fright  of  the 
noise,  that  she  might  be  near  to  tell  her  babies  not 
to  be  afraid.  For  as  long  as  the  mother  bird 
sang  her  brave,  beautiful  song,  they  knew  all 
was  well.  With  swelling  heart  I  looked  out  over 
the  Sachem  Sea.  Surely  no  soldier  on  the 
Gettysburg  field  stood  more  bravely  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  nor  did  Joan  of  Arc  ride  more  fearlessly 
before  the  armies  of  the  French,  than  did  the 
song-sparrow  of  Sachem  sing  to  her  little  family 
that  Fourth  of  July  day! 
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BY  N.  M.  PAIRPOINT 

THE  nest  in  the  sycamore-tree  had  been  added 
to  year  by  year,  until  it  now  towered  above 
all  surrounding  objects,  and  in  the  soft,  early 
spring  night,  a  gentle,  shrill  murmur  came  from 
the  expectant  mother-bird  as  she  moved  slightly 
and  again  settled  back  upon  the  eggs. 

Presently  the  dawn  came,  and  the  light  that 
flooded  the  shore  and  bay  roused  all  nature's 
choristers  to  their  morning  hymn  of  praise ;  and, 
as  a  deep  accompaniment  to  the  robins  and  song- 
sparrows,  came  the  “Caw-caw"  of  the  crows, 
over  beyond  the  hilltop. 

This  nest  had  been  home  to  many  generations 
of  sea-eagles,  and,  as  each  bird  died,  the  remain¬ 
ing  one  of  the  pair  had  re-mated  and  inherited 
the  nest. 

Very  peaceably  had  they  lived  with  their 
neighbors  of  the  near-by  thicket,  the  herons,  and 
they  had  always  been  ready  to  join  in  shrill  re- 
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joicing  when  the  hoarse  “Quark-quark”  had  an¬ 
nounced  some  extra  luck  in  the  way  of  frogs  or 
newts  in  the  near-by  marsh. 

Three  speckled  eggs  lay  in  the  nest,  and  the 
mother-bird  surveyed  them  with  special  pride, 
after  the  sun  was  well  up,  before  she  flew  off 
to  the  bay  for  her  morning  meal. 

The  herons  had  long  been  gone,  following  the 
receding  tide,  standing  like  statues,  knee-deep  in 
puddles,  then  with  a  sudden  jump,  almost  too 
swift  to  be  seen,  seizing  some  unwary  chogset 
who  had  ventured  among  the  grass  roots. 

The  sun  was  up,  and  the  air  was  still.  It  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  the  warmest  day  of  the  season,  so 
there  was  no  anxiety  in  the  mother-birds’  minds 
about  leaving  their  precious  eggs  longer  than 
usual,  for  the  season  was  well  advanced,  and  the 
eggs  must  cool  at  least  once  a  day. 

The  first  of  the  herons  came  flapping  up  from 
the  marsh,  leisurely,  as  is  their  way,  with  head 
indrawn  and  straight-out  bill  pointing  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  going,  their  long  legs  trail¬ 
ing  out  behind.  She  flew  straight  to  the  thicket 
of  small  oaks  where  the  colony  of  nests  was 
located. 

As  she  came  to  the  trees,  instead  of  alighting 
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near  her  own  nest  as  usual,  she  rose  again  sud¬ 
denly  into  the  air  with  cries  of  “ Quark-quark,” 
filled  with  consternation,  for  in  her  own  nest, 
and  in  all  the  others  around  hers,  the  eggs  were 
broken,  the  nests  torn  down,  and  havoc  every¬ 
where. 

Her  cries,  as  she  circled  above  the  thicket, 
brought  all  the  members  of  the  flock  who  were 
within  hearing  distance.  Cry  after  cry  went  up, 
and  herons  flocked  from  marsh  and  shore,  all 
joining  their  frantic  screams  to  those  of  the 
first  comers. 

They  flew  from  nest  to  nest  in  the  thicket; 
they  walked  with  outstretched  necks  and  clamor¬ 
ous  cries  over  the  ground  round  about  the  nesting- 
place;  but  no  explanation  of  the  disaster  seemed 
to  present  itself. 

The  excitement  was  still  at  its  height  when 
the  mother  osprey  leisurely  came  up  over  the 
trees  from  the  bay,  and  she  paused  on  steadily 
flapping  wings  and  outstretched  neck  to  watch  the 
commotion  among  her  neighbors,  then  dropped 
down  slowly  to  her  own  nest. 

She  alighted  on  its  broad  edge,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  seemed  dazed  at  the  broken  eggs  and  the 
disturbed  condition  of  her  home. 
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Then,  as  the  realization  of  the  loss  of  her 
young  ones  seemed  to  be  borne  in  upon  her,  she 
uttered  shriek  after  shriek,  rising  into  the  air, 
and  circling  round  and  round  above  the  dese¬ 
crated  nest. 

In  a  very  few  moments,  her  cries  were  an¬ 
swered  from  the  direction  of  the  bay  by  other 
shrill  cries  with  a  clear  note  of  anxiety  in  them, 
and  her  mate  came  rushing  from  his  fishing  to 
learn  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Together  they  circled  round  and  round,  mak¬ 
ing  the  surrounding  hillside  ring  with  their 
shrieks,  then  settled  on  the  branches  of  the  tree 
and  regarded  the  nest  while  they  screamed 
unremittingly. 

They  flew  above  the  nest  and  below  it;  they 
settled  on  the  tree  itself,  again  and  again;  they 
settled  on  other  trees  near  by;  but  still  they  did 
not  seem  to  decide  about  the  trouble. 

Back  they  went  to  the  home  tree,  and  the 
mother-bird  settled  on  the  nest  again,  and  had 
carefully  turned  over  the  one  remaining  egg, 
when  the  excitement  in  the  heronry  attracted  their 
attention. 

It  seemed  as  if  they  both  decided  at  the  same 
moment  that  these  hitherto  quiet  and  peaceable 
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neighbors  had  taken  advantage  of  their  absence, 
and  had  caused  the  damage. 

Apparently  with  a  single  impulse,  both  great 
birds  sprang  into  the  air,  and  hurled  themselves 
upon  the  demoralized  herons.  Down  they 
crashed  through  the  thicket,  striking  at  the  star¬ 
tled  birds  with  beaks  and  claws,  and  driving  them 
from  nest  and  branch. 

The  herons  dived  and  flew  into  the  underbrush, 
where  the  larger  birds  who  were  attacking  them 
could  not  follow,  and  lay  hiding  while  the  ospreys 
circled  over  the  deserted  nests  with  shrill  shrieks, 
and  with  savage  dives  wherever  they  fancied  a 
heron  might  be. 

Presently,  as  the  herons  had  disappeared,  the 
ospreys  returned  to  their  own  nest,  and  with 
many  shrill  protests  began  to  repair  damages. 

A  few  sticks  were  brought  and  arranged  round 
the  edge,  and  the  one  remaining  egg  carefully 
moved  round  before  the  mother-bird  again  settled 
down,  now  with  thin,  gentle  murmurings  as  if 
to  assure  the  bird  to  be  of  safety  and  protection. 

The  other  bird  hovered  near,  sometimes  in  the 
branches  above,  sometimes  in  a  near-by  tree, 
then  again  flying  off  with  a  savage  cry  when  one 
of  the  disconsolate  herons  ventured  to  return. 
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The  next  day,  the  little  osprey  hatched,  and 
both  parents  stayed  on  guard,  savagely  driving 
off  any  heron  who  dared  venture  into  the  vicinity. 

Night  and  day  they  guarded  it,  one  always 
staying  while  the  other  went  to  the  bay  for  food 
for  itself,  and  to  bring  back  some  for  the  baby, 
and  always  with  senses  keenly  alive  to  any  move¬ 
ment  near  the  old  heronry. 

One  day,  the  mother-bird  had  just  returned 
and  brought  a  fish  for  the  baby.  While  preening 
her  feathers  and  crooning  contentedly  beside  the 
nest,  a  disconsolate  heron  ventured  by  and  set¬ 
tled  for  a  moment  near  its  old  nest  in  the  oak 
thicket. 

In  a  moment  the  osprey  saw  it,  and  with  a 
harsh  scream  flew  at  the  bird. 

The  heron,  with  startled  cries,  flung  itself  into 
the  underbrush  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  and  the 
osprey  circled  above  it. 

The  heron  then  worked  its  way  through  the 
bushes  and,  at  the  other  end,  flew  for  the  next 
thicket  beyond. 

The  mother’s  rage  was  still  so  strong  she  fol¬ 
lowed,  blind  to  everything  but  her  desire  for  re¬ 
venge  on  the  offending  herons. 

On  she  flew,  sometimes  almost  reaching  her 
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fleeing  enemy,  and  striking  at  it  with  beak  and 
claws  as  the  lighter  bird  dodged  out  of  her  reach. 

They  doubled  back  and  forth,  shrieking  and 
screaming  in  their  fear  and  rage,  when  a  sound 
reached  the  mother-bird  that  made  her  forget 
her  flying  enemy  before  her. 

She  turned  abruptly  back  toward  the  nest  and 
flew  with  all  her  strength  and  force,  for  she  could 
hear  the  shrill  screams  of  her  baby,  that  told  her 
it  was  in  danger  of  its  life. 

Back,  back  she  rushed,  and,  as  the  nest  came 
in  sight,  she  saw  her  baby  clinging  to  the  outer 
edge  as  a  great  black  crow  from  the  colony  which 
was  over  the  hill  was  striking  at  it  with  deadly 
aim. 

It  was  only  the  baby’s  squirming  and  his 
struggles  that  had  saved  it,  and  so  intent  was 
the  crow  upon  its  prey,  it  failed  to  see  the  mother- 
bird  until  the  moment  she  hurled  herself  upon 
him. 

He  fought  desperately  as  they  fell  together 
from  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  managed  to 
wrench  himself  clear  of  her  claws  with  the  loss 
of  half  his  feathers.  Once  on  the  ground,  he  held 
his  own  and  flung  himself  among  the  bushes, 
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just  as  the  father-bird  arrived  and  hurled  him¬ 
self  against  the  shrubs. 

But  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  crow  man¬ 
aged  to  hop  and  fly  from  bush  to  bush  until  the 
ospreys  had  lost  him.  Then  very  slowly  and 
painfully  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  flock, 
which  he  regretted  having  left. 

The  mother-bird  was  already  consoling  the 
frightened  young  one  and  assuring  him  that 
there  were  no  more  enemies  who  wanted  to  med¬ 
dle  with  him. 


AN  ARMY  OF  OBSERVATION 


BY  HENRY  HOLCOMB  BENNETT 

IT  is  not  a  large  army,  this  army  of  observa¬ 
tion;  but  it  is  scattered  all  over  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  Uncle  Sam  from  Alaska  to  Porto  Rico, 
with  outlying  pickets  in  Mexico  and  Central 
and  South  America.  The  soldiers  of  the  army 
wear  no  uniform,  have  no  barracks  and  no 
drill,  carry  no  arms;  and  most  of  them  draw  no 
pay.  Their  chief  duties  are  to  keep  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  for  an  army  of  invasion,  to  report  promptly 
when  the  first  scattering  scouts  of  the  invaders 
enter  the  United  States,  when  the  advance-guard 
comes  along,  when  the  main  body  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  what  progress  they  make  through 
the  country.  The  soldiers  of  the  army  of  obser¬ 
vation  carry  no  banners  and  fire  no  guns;  the 
more  silent  and  unnoticed  they  are,  the  better 
is  their  work  done,  and  the  only  weapon  they 
carry  is  a  pair  of  field-glasses. 

The  army  is  not  watching  for  a  Japanese  inva- 
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sion  nor  a  German  invasion ;  nor,  in  fact,  for  the 
invasion  of  any  nation;  but  for  an  army  which 
comes  through  the  air,  sailing  across  Uncle  Sam’s 
borders  on  the  old,  original  aeroplanes  of  the 
same  kind  that  were  in  use  thousands  of  years 
ago,  compared  with  which  the  machines  of  the 
Wright  brothers  and  Count  Zeppelin  and  Mr. 
Curtiss  and  all  the  rest  of  the  modern  men  avia¬ 
tors  are  but  clumsy  imitations.  The  invaders 
for  whom  they  watch  are  the  birds,  the  great 
army  of  birds,  for  these  observers  are  trying  to 
find  out  all  the  facts  concerning  the  spring  and 
fall  migrations  of  the  feathered  hosts,  together 
with  any  other  facts  they  can  gather  about  the 
food  and  habits  of  the  birds.  Half-yearly 
reports  about  these  things  are  sent  in  to  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  to  the  officials  of  the 
Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  These  officials  condense,  compare,  and  col¬ 
late  all  the  facts  reported,  and  from  them  gather 
information  for  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
of  this  country,  information  which  is  growing 
in  practical  value  every  year. 

Many  of  the  facts  gathered  by  the  peaceful 
soldiers  of  this  little  army  are  strange  and  won¬ 
derful  ;  many  are  not  yet  understood  by  any  one : 
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the  observers  and  the  officials  know  that  such 
and  such  things  are  so  because  they  happen  regu¬ 
larly,  but  why  they  are  so,  no  one  knows. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  instances  of  migra¬ 
tion  is  that  of  the  golden  plover,  which  winters 
in  the  southern  part  of  South  America  and  nests 
in  the  bleak  “Barren  Grounds”  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  some  venturing  beyond  the  Arctic  Archi¬ 
pelago,  even  as  high  as  latitude  81,  far  up  in  the 
region  of  everlasting  snow  and  ice.  The  plovers 
arrive  in  this  inhospitable  land  during  the  first 
week  of  June,  when  the  snow  is  hardly  melted 
and  the  little  lakes  are  locked  in  ice.  Here  they 
hurry  to  make  shabby  little  nests  in  the  moss, 
only  a  few  inches  above  the  frozen  ground, 
where  they  lay  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young. 
As  soon  as  the  young  birds  can  fly,  in  August,  the 
flocks  shift  their  quarters  to  Labrador,  where 
they  grow  fat  on  the  black  crowberries  which 
cover  the  ground  during  the  short  summer  there. 
Then  they  are  ready  for  their  wonderful  flight. 

Over  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia  they  fly,  and 
leaving  the  coast  of  the  latter  country,  they  strike 
directly  southward  through  the  pathless  air  above 
the  trackless  sea.  Over  more  than  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  ocean  they  urge  their  aerial  jour- 
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ney  to  the  easternmost  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
some  of  them  break  their  flight  and  rest  for  a 
time,  though  others  keep  on  and  on,  until  the 
mainland  of  South  America  is  reached,  twenty- 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  Nova  Scotian 
shore. 

Even  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America  the 
plovers'  journey  is  not  ended,  for  after  a  brief 
halt  the  southward  flight  is  resumed,  across  the 
eastern  part  of  Brazil,  until  the  plains  of  Argen¬ 
tina  are  reached,  almost  down  to  Patagonia, 
where  they  remain  from  September  to  March. 
The  native  birds  are  busy  with  their  nesting,  for 
this  is  summer  in  the  southern  hemisphere;  but 
the  visitors  from  the  North  never  nest  in  the 
South,  though  the  climate  is  favorable  and  food 
is  abundant. 

When  March  comes,  some  instinct  awakens  in 
the  golden  plover,  some  mysterious  influence  calls 
it  once  more  to  begin  its  wanderings.  North¬ 
ward  it  flies  again,  but  not  over  the  route  by 
which  it  came  south.  The  course  of  the  first  part 
of  their  spring  migration  is  yet  unknown,  but  in 
March  they  appear  in  Guatemala  and  Texas.  By 
April  the  long  lines  are  winging  their  northward 
way  over  the  Mississippi  prairies;  early  in  May 
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they  enter  Canada;  and  by  June  the  plovers  are 
once  more  in  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun. 
Eight  thousand  miles  they  have  flown  northward 
from  the  southern  limit  of  their  winter  home; 
eight  thousand  miles  they  will  go  again  when  the 
nesting  season  is  over;  and  their  northern  and 
their  southern  routes  are  three  thousand  miles 
apart. 

No  one  knows  just  why  the  golden  plover 
makes  this  long  journey;  in  fact,  no  one  knows 
why  any  of  the  birds  migrate.  It  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  the  food-supply,  because  many  birds, 
which  subsist  on  insects,  begin  to  leave  this  coun¬ 
try  in  late  July  and  August,  just  when  their  food- 
supply  is  most  plentiful.  Neither  is  it  altogether 
for  climatic  reasons,  for  many  birds,  such  as  wild 
geese,  ducks,  robins,  bluebirds,  and  others,  come 
north  before  winter  has  really  ended,  often  meet¬ 
ing  such  severe  storms  that  they  are  obliged  to 
turn  back  until  the  severe  weather  moderates. 

The  semiannual  movements  of  the  birds  have 
always  been  a  puzzle;  Homer  wondered  about 
them ;  and  Herodotus  puzzled  his  brain  to  under¬ 
stand  how  little  birds  could  fly  across  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  finally  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  small  birds  rode  across  the  wide  expanse  of 
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water  on  the  backs  of  larger  birds,  which  we 
know,  of  course,  is  not  the  case,  for,  unless 
driven  out  of  their  course  or  beaten  down  by 
hard  storms,  small  birds  make  very  long  flights, 
apparently  without  serious  fatigue. 

The  great  majority  of  the  birds  which  summer 
in  New  England  and  in  the  eastern  United  States 
pass  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  making 
comparatively  short  flights  while  on  land.  The 
average  journey  is  about  twenty-three  miles  a 
day,  but  when  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  reached  many  birds  fly  directly  across  to  Cen¬ 
tral  or  South  America.  One  of  the  great  migra¬ 
tion  routes  for  eastern  birds  is  from  Florida  to 
South  America  by  way  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 
Some  sixty  species  make  the  one-hundred-and- 
fifty-mile  flight  from  Florida  to  Cuba;  about 
half  that  number  go  on  to  Jamaica,  ninety  miles 
farther,  while  some  of  them  go  right  on  to  South 
America.  Chief  of  these  is  the  bobolink,  plump 
and  strong  from  its  feasting  in  the  Southern 
rice-fields.  Leaving  Jamaica,  the  bobolink  boldly 
flies  over  the  five-hundred-mile  stretch  of  sea  on 
its  way  to  winter  quarters  in  southern  Brazil. 

A  greater  highway  stretches  from  north¬ 
western  Florida  straight  across  the  gulf,  six  hun- 
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dred  miles;  and  still  another,  for  many  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  birds,  is  from  Louisiana  to  Yucatan, 
right  across  the  widest  part  of  the  gulf.  Western 
birds  journey  by  land  down  through  Texas  and 
other  Southwestern  States  into  Mexico  and  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America.  But  no  exact  routes 
can  be  mapped  out  for  any  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  the  birds  seem  to  scatter  to  almost  all  parts 
of  the  compass,  especially  in  the  fall,  for  many 
birds  from  the  Central  States,  instead  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  broad  highway  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  valleys,  strike  out  southeastwardly,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Alleghanies  and  leaving  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  while 
some  birds  travel  south  by  one  route  and  return 
by  another. 

Ordinarily  the  daily  journey  of  birds  is  rather 
short.  The  robins,  going  north  up  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  in  spring,  travel  about  thirteen  miles 
each  day  until  southern  Minnesota  is  reached; 
then  those  which  continue  directly  north  increase 
their  speed  to  twenty-one  miles  a  day,  while  those 
which  nest  in  Alaska  and  in  the  far-off  Mackenzie 
Valley  increase  their  speed  still  more,  flying  at 
the  rate  of  seventy  miles  a  day,  in  order  to  arrive 
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at  their  northern  destination  with  the  advent  of 
spring. 

The  little  black-poll  warbler,  which  winters  in 
north-central  South  America  and  travels  north 
by  way  of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida,  makes 
longer  flights.  After  reaching  Florida  the  great 
flocks  scatter  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  bound 
for  New  England,  Canada,  and  Alaska.  Those 
bound  for  the  far  Northwest  take  about  thirty 
days  to  traverse  the  one  thousand  miles  from 
Florida  to  southern  Minnesota.  From  that  point 
they  make  a  sudden  and  wonderful  increase  in 
speed,  taking  only  half  that  time  to  reach  Alaska, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  away,  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  flying  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  a  day  during  the  last  part  of  their  long 
journey. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  learned  about  the  won¬ 
derful  migration  of  the  birds,  for  concerning 
some  of  them  we  know  scarcely  more  than  did 
that  lovable  old  observer  Gilbert  White,  who,  in 
his  “Natural  History  of  Selborne,”  tells  us  that 
the  swallows  puzzled  him  completely  and  that  he 
could  never  wholly  rid  himself  of  the  idea  that 
they  hibernated  in  holes  in  the  earth  or  in  some 
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protected  nook  or  cranny.  In  the  case  of  the 
familiar  chimney-swifts  we  are  as  much  at  a  loss 
as  he,  for  though  we  follow  their  airy  journey 
southward  as  far  as  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  lose  them  there,  and  know 
them  no  more  until  the  last  week  in  March,  when 
their  twittering  tells  that  they  have  returned  once 
more.  Where  they  have  been,  where  they  winter, 
and  what  route  they  take  after  leaving  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  are  all  mysteries.  It  is 
such  problems  as  these  that  fascinate  the  volun¬ 
teer  members  of  the  “Army  of  Observation/’ 
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A  TRUE  STORY 
BY  CELIA  THAXTER 

HRISTINE!  May  we  come  in  and  see 
you  to-night,  Christine  ?”  The  children, 
peeping  in  at  the  kitchen  door,  pushed  it  wide 
and  danced  over  the  threshold,  delighted  at  the 
smile  which  greeted  them. 

There  were  three  of  them,  Sylvia  Hastings 
and  her  little  brother,  Charlie,  and  Archie,  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  at  home  for  the  winter  holidays. 
Dearly  they  loved  to  visit  Christine  in  her  bright 
kitchen,  and  no  wonder,  for  both  the  place  and 
its  occupant  were  most  cheerful,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  charms  of  Minzie,  the  sleek  Maltese  cat 
that  lay  basking  on  the  mat  in  the  red  glow  of 
the  fire,  and  the  absurd  old  gray  parrot  that  sat 
muffled  up  in  his  feathers  on  a  perch  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room.  It  was  early  dusk  of  the  win¬ 
ter  day,  sharp  and  cold;  a  thin,  crisp  layer  of 
ns 
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snow  covered  the  ground  without,  and  made  the 
warmth  and  brightness  within  more  delightful. 
And  as  for  Christine,  the  Norwegian  maid  who 
kept  the  house,  she  was  as  refreshing  as  morn¬ 
ing  sunshine,  with  her  rosy  cheeks  and  milk- 
white  skin,  and  rich  hair  piled  in  a  beautiful  red- 
gold  heap  at  the  top  of  her  head.  The  children 
adored  her,  and  her  employers  blessed  the  land 
of  Norway  for  having  produced  anything  so 
charming  and  so  satisfactory. 

“Now,  what  are  you  doing,  Christine  ?”  asked 
Sylvia,  as  they  stood  by  the  table  and  peered 
into  a  dull-red  earthen  dish  filled  with  water, 
in  which  lay  potatoes  peeled  as  smooth  as  ivory. 
“What  are  those  things?  Potatoes?  Aren’t 
they  pretty,  Archie  ?  They  look  exactly  like 
ivory !” 

“Take  me  up  and  show  me !”  cried  little  Char¬ 
lie,  and  Archie  lifted  him  so  that  he  could  peep, 
too.  Christine  laid  a  clean  towel  on  the  table, 
spread  the  potatoes  on  it,  rolled  them  about  in 
it  till  they  were  quite  dry,  then  put  them  into  a 
shallow  tin  pan  which  she  had  buttered,  and 
shook  them  till  they  all  shone  with  a  thin  coat 
of  butter. 

“What  are  they  for?”  asked  Sylvia. 
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“To  bake  for  your  supper,  Miss  Sylvia/’  an¬ 
swered  Christine. 

“But  why  do  you  butter  them?” 

“Oh,  so  they  may  bake  a  lovely  light  brown, 
and  the  skin  you  will  not  have  to  take  off  at  all !” 
answered  she. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know,”  said  Sylvia,  “they  are  so 
good !”  and  while  Christie  went  on  with  her  prep¬ 
arations  for  supper,  all  three  sat  themselves  down 
on  the  neat  braided  mat  beside  Minzie,  the  sleepy 
comfortable  cat.  She  stretched  her  long  length 
out  slowly,  and  really  seemed  to  smile  at  the  chil¬ 
dren,  as  she  lay  in  the  ruddy  firelight  with  her 
eyes  half  shut,  lazily  responding  to  their  caresses. 
She  put  out  her  paw,  its  sharp  claws  softly 
sheathed,  and  with  a  deprecating  gesture  gently 
patted  their  hands,  as  if  she  were  boxing  her  pet 
kitten’s  ears. 

“Pretty  Minzie!”  Archie  said,  “you  are  so 
good-natured,  and  you  know  so  much!” 

“Good  evening,  good  evening!  Won’t  you 
take  a  walk?”  cried  a  harsh  voice  from  the 
corner. 

“It ’s  Polly !”  cried  Sylvia.  “Oh,  you  ridic¬ 
ulous  old  bird !  How  you  startled  me !” 

“What  have  you  got  in  your  pocket?”  Polly 
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continued,  turning  her  head  this  way  and  that, 
and  eying  the  children  askance. 

“Poor  Polly!  Not  a  thing !”  said  Sylvia.  “I 
wish  I  had  thought  to  save  some  nuts  for  you!” 

“What  does  Polly  want?  What  does  Polly 
want!”  cried  the  bird,  and  then  began  to  utter 
sounds  no  language  can  describe;  sounds  which 
more  nearly  resembled  the  racket  of  a  watch¬ 
man's  rattle  gone  distracted  than  anything  else 
I  can  think  of. 

Minzie  raised  her  head  and  looked  toward  the 
corner  where  Polly  was  perched,  and  then  set¬ 
tled  comfortably  back  again,  blinking  her  green 
eyes. 

“Wise  kitty!”  said  Archie. 

“Indeed  she  is  wise,”  said  Sylvia.  “What  do 
you  think  she  did,  Archie?  When  we  fed  the 
birds  under  the  dining-room  window,  she  hid  in 
the  hedge  and  pounced  on  a  bird  every  day,  till 
Mamma  at  last  gave  up  feeding  them  at  all,  for 
it  seemed  cruel  to  lead  them  into  a  trap  like  that. 
Well,  what  does  Minzie  do  then  but  steal  a  piece 
of  bread  from  the  kitchen  and  carry  it  out  on 
the  snow,  and  there  bite  it  and  crumble  it,  her¬ 
self,  and  scratch  and  scatter  the  crumbs  all 
about.  Then  she  hid  in  the  hedge,  the  sly 
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thing!  and  watched.  Down  came  the  birds — 
poor  little  hungry  dears,  and  Minzie  sprang  and 
caught  one,  and  off  she  went  with  him  to  eat 
him  up  behind  a  bush.  Oh,  you  naughty, 
naughty  cat!,,  continued  Sylvia,  lifting  her  fin¬ 
ger  and  shaking  her  head  at  the  comfortable 
creature,  who  only  blinked  in  supreme  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  content.  “I  wonder  at  you!  How 
can  you  be  so  cruel  ?” 

“But  she  is  n’t  naughty,  Syl,”  said  Archie. 
“Cats  were  made  to  catch  birds,  don’t  you  know 
it?” 

“Well,  I  would  n’t  pounce  on  poor  little  birds 
and  eat  them  if  I  were  a  cat,”  cried  Sylvia. 

“And  I  would  n’t  eat  ’ittle  birds,”  said  Charlie, 
making  up  a  virtuous,  wee  mouth  which  Sylvia 
stooped  to  kiss  at  once,  it  was  so  irresistible. 

“But  you  do  eat  them,  Syl,”  Archie  said. 
“You  are  just  as  bad  as  Minzie.”  Sylvia  turned 
to  him  a  shocked  little  face.  “What  do  you 
mean,  Archie?”  she  said. 

“Why,  Syl  dear,  did  n’t  I  see  twelve  small 
birds  served  up  on  a  dish  yesterday  at  dinner, 
and  did  n’t  you  eat  one,  all  but  his  bones  ?  And 
all  their  claws  were  curled  up  so  pitifully  above 
them,  too!” 
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“Oh,  but  Archie,  that ’s  something  quite  dif¬ 
ferent!  Those  birds  were  bought  at  the  butch¬ 
er’s,  you  know.” 

“Never  mind,”  interrupted  Archie;  “it  is  very 
nearly  the  same  thing.  You  were  made  to  eat 
some  kinds  of  birds  as  well  as  kitty,  so  don’t 
you  blame  her  for  doing  what  you  do  yourself. 
Don’t  you  remember  when  Papa  was  reading  to 
Mamma,  last  night,  in  a  book  called  ‘Emerson’s 
Essays,’  how  astonished  Mamma  was  when  he 
read  this,  ‘Only  the  butcher  stands  between  us 
and  the  tiger,’  or  something  like  that,  and  how 
they  talked  about  it  afterward?  The  cat  is  a 
little  tiger;  at  least  she  belongs  to  the  same 
family.” 

“Yes,  I  heard  them  talking,”  said  Sylvia, 
“but  I  did  n’t  understand.” 

“Well,  never  mind,  dear,”  her  brother  an¬ 
swered;  “I  don’t  think  it  is  very  easy  to  under¬ 
stand!  We  needn’t  trouble  ourselves  about  it. 
Only  don’t  you  blame  poor  Minzie  for  doing 
what  she  was  made  to  do.”  Sylvia  shook  her 
head  thoughtfully;  she  found  it  a  very  hard  rid¬ 
dle  to  read.  Most  of  us  do. 

“Ship  ahoy!”  cried  a  harsh  voice  from  the  cor¬ 
ner.  Good  morning,  dear!  How  do  you  do? 
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What  have  you  got  in  your  pocket?  Polly 
wants  a  cracker!  Good  gracious!  Wish  you 
happy  New  Year!” 

They  all  broke  into  laughter,  Christine’s  merry 
voice  mingling  in  the  chorus.  Minzie  rose  from 
the  mat,  stretched  herself,  slowly  crossed  the 
room  to  where  Polly  sat  chattering  on  her  perch, 
and  began  to  play  with  the  chain  by  which  the 
bird  was  fastened,  giving  the  loop  a  push  with 
her  paw  where  it  hung  down,  striking  it  every 
time  it  swung  within  reach.  The  parrot  watched 
her  meanwhile  with  the  greatest  interest. 
“Miaw!”  cried  Polly,  suddenly.  Minzie  stopped 
and  looked  up.  “Ha,  ha,  ha!”  shouted  the  bird, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “Did  you  think  it  was  another 
cat?”  and  forthwith  began  to  scream  afresh, 
crowing  like  a  cock,  barking  like  a  dog,  imitating 
the  creaking  of  a  door,  and  then  suddenly  going 
into  a  frenzy  of  sneezing,  and  coughing  and 
snuffling,  like  a  person  in  the  most  desperate 
stages  of  influenza. 

Minzie  sat  still,  looking  up  at  the  bird,  as  if  she 
enjoyed  the  performance;  and  as  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  they  laughed  till  they  were  tired. 

“Truly,  they  are  the  best  of  friends,  the  two,” 
said  Christie.  “I  don’t  know  what  one  would  do 
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without  the  other;  they  play  with  each  other  by 
the  hour  together.” 

“Come,  Sylvia,  bring  Charlie  upstairs;  it  is 
time,”  called  Mamma’s  voice,  and  away  the  chil¬ 
dren  skipped. 

Christie  went  to  and  fro  about  her  work — the 
pleasantest  picture  imaginable.  “I  think  I’ll  set 
my  bread  to  rising  before  supper,”  she  said  to 
herself ;  “then  I  shall  have  more  time  to  write  my 
letter  home  this  evening.”  So  she  worked  fast 
and  busily,  and  when  the  bread  was  made,  she 
put  it  in  a  large  wooden  bowl  and  covered  it  up 
with  a  nice  white  towel,  and  left  it  to  rise  on  the 
dresser.  The  cat  and  the  parrot  watched  all  these 
operations  with  an  interest  that  amused  her, — it 
was  so  human. 

After  supper,  when  she  had  done  all  her  work 
and  everything  was  in  order  for  the  night,  she 
bade  good  evening  to  Minzie  and  Polly  and  went 
upstairs  to  write  her  weekly  letter  to  her  dear 
far-off  Norway.  Her  room  was  very  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  as  fresh  and  tidy  as  herself. 
She  set  her  lamp  down  on  the  table,  took  out  her 
little  portfolio  from  the  drawer,  and  began  to 
write.  She  wrote  slowly  and  had  been  busy 
about  an  hour  when  she  heard  a  loud,  distressed 
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“Miaw!”  outside  her  door.  She  looked  up. 
“Miaw!  Miaw!  Miaw!”  sounded  quickly  and 
anxiously  from  Minzie.  Evidently  something 
unusual  was  the  matter.  She  had  never  heard  so 
anxious  a  cry  from  that  comfortable  cat  before. 

“Why,  what  is  it?”  she  cried,  as  she  rose  and 
opened  the  door.  Minzie  sprang  in,  apparently 
greatly  excited,  with  her  tail  upright  and  curling 
at  the  top ;  she  ran  round  and  round  Christie,  rub¬ 
bing  herself  against  the  girl’s  ankles  and  looking 
up  into  her  face  with  a  most  curious  expression 
of  solicitude  and  agitation.  “What  is  the  matter  ? 
What  is  the  trouble,  Minzie?”  Christie  kept  ask¬ 
ing,  as  if  the  poor  dumb  creature  could  explain 
her  distress  in  words.  But  Minzie  only  “mi- 
awed”  more  distractedly  than  before;  she  went 
toward  the  door,  looking  back  at  Christie,  then 
ran  to  her  again,  took  hold  of  her  apron  with  her 
teeth  and  tried  to  drag  her  toward  the  door. 
“You  want  me  to  go  down  stairs?” 

The  cat  frisked  before  her,  turning  to  see  if  she 
were  following;  then,  as  if  satisfied,-  she  fled 
lightly  and  swiftly  down  the  stair  and  into  the 
kitchen,  Christie  coming  after,  bearing  the  lamp 
in  her  hand.  When  she  reached  the  kitchen  door 
she  heard  a  cry  from  the  parrot. 
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“Come,  come,  come !”  cried  Polly.  “Good 
gracious!  Won't  you  take  a  walk?" 

The  voice  did  not  proceed  from  the  bird's  ac¬ 
customed  corner,  and  looking  about,  the  first 
thing  Christie  saw  was  the  linen  towel  she  had 
spread  over  the  bread,  on  the  floor,  and  Minzie 
standing  up  on  her  hind  paws  with  her  two  white- 
mittened  fore-feet  at  the  edge  of  the  table,  cran¬ 
ing  her  head  forward  and  crying  piteously. 
There,  in  the  middle  of  the  large  pan  of  soft 
dough  sat  Polly,  sunk  to  her  shoulders  in  the 
sticky  mass,  only  her  neck  and  head  with  its 
huge  black  beak  and  glassy  yellow  eyes,  to  be 
seen.  She  had  pulled  the  towel  off  the  bread,  and 
in  process  of  investigating  it  had  become  fastened 
in  the  thick  paste,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  till 
she  was  in  danger  of  disappearing  altogether. 

“Ship  ahoy !"  cried  Polly.  “Come !  Poor 
Polly!  What  does  Polly  want?’' 

Christie  burst  into  laughter,  and,  greatly  to 
Minzie's  distress,  lost  time  in  going  to  call  Sylvia 
and  Archie  before  rescuing  the  prisoner  from 
her  perilous  position. 

“Oh,  dear!"  cried  Sylvia.  “How  dreadful! 
What  shall  we  do,  Archie?" 

Archie,  with  shouts  of  merriment,  helped 
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Christie  disengage  the  poor  bird,  and  they  set  her 
into  a  basin  of  warm  water  to  soak.  She  was 
perfectly  quiet  and  let  them  do  as  they  pleased 
with  her,  only  ejaculating  now  and  then,  “Good 
gracious!  What  does  Polly  want?  Oh,  my! 
Won’t  you  take  a  walk?”  with  other  irrelevant 
remarks,  which  sent  her  deliverers  off  into  fresh 
peals  of  laughter. 

“It’s  all  very  well  to  laugh,”  said  Christine, 
“and  nobody  could  help  it;  but  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Minzie,  poor  Polly  would  have  been  smothered 
in  the  dough,  and  that  would  have  been  ‘Good 
gracious  F  I  think !”  Then  she  told  the  children 
how  Minzie  had  called  her,  and  insisted  on  her 
coming  down  stairs.  They  petted  the  cat  and 
gave  her  no  end  of  praise,  but  “Oh,  you  naughty 
bird!”  cried  Syl  to  the  parrot.  “Now  you  see 
what  it  is  to  meddle  with  things  that  don’t  concern 
you!  Just  think  of  it!  All  Christie’s  nice  bread 
must  go  to  feed  the  chickens,  and  you  came  near 
losing  your  life!  Don’t  you  ever  meddle  again, 
Polly;  do  you  hear?” 

Polly  looked  too  comical.  They  had  washed 
her  as  well  as  they  could,  and  tried  to  dry  her, 
and  had  set  her  on  her  perch  as  near  as  they 
dared  to  the  fire.  She  was  so  bedraggled  and  for- 
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lorn,  with  her  wet,  ruffled  feathers,  and  her  lean, 
shivering  body !  Minzie  sat  and  looked  up  at  her 
with  sympathetic  eyes. 

“Bless  my  soul!  What  does  Polly  want?” 
chattered  the  poor  bird. 

“I  should  think  you  wanted  to  be  punished  if 
you  were  n’t  punished  enough  already,”  laughed 
Christie,  as  she  fastened  the  chain  more  securely 
about  the  parrot’s  leg. 

Then  she  proceeded  to  make  a  fresh  bowlful  of 
bread  in  place  of  that  which  had  nearly  made  an 
end  of  poor  Polly ;  and  presently  left  the  two  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  kitchen  to  take  care  of  each  other  till 
morning. 
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BY  EDMUND  J.  SAWYER 

THE  mere  strewing  of  strings  and  bits  of 
yarn  about  the  premises,  haphazard,  so  that 
the  birds  may  find  and  use  them  in  nest-building, 
is  a  practice  that  I  would  discourage,  because  it  is 
not  intelligent  cooperation  with  the  birds. 

For  several  years  a  pair  of  Baltimore  orioles 
built  in  an  elm  in  the  yard  of  a  charitable  lady 
of  my  acquaintance.  One  day  she,  in  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  her  heart,  put  out  a  quantity  of  yarn  for 
the  birds.  They  were  not  long  in  finding  it,  nor 
in  building  a  large  and  many-colored  nest.  All 
went  happily  until  the  young  orioles  were  well 
grown,  when  the  nest  began  to  sag,  and  one  day 
the  bottom  fell  out  under  the  weight  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  birds,  so  they  fell  to  the  ground  and  perished. 
Common  white  wrapping-twine  or  any  cord 
equally  strong,  carpet-thread  or  stout  rope  ravel- 
ings,  in  lengths  of  from  two  to  four  feet,  and 
horsehair,  are  the  best  material  for  orioles.  The 
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quality  of  the  material  for  other  birds,  excepting 
vireos,  is  not  so  important.  For  robins  strips  of 
cloth  and  pieces  of  wrapping-twine  are  best.  For 
house  wrens,  feathers  and  horsehair;  for  tree- 
swallows  (who  readily  build  in  bird-boxes), 
feathers  and  straw;  for  warblers,  rope  ravelings 
of  cotton  and  hemp,  cotton  batting,  and  raw  wool; 
for  phcebes,  horsehair.  The  materials  should 
always  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  where 
the  wind  will  move  them  but  not  blow  them  away. 
Wads  of  batting  may  be  nailed  to  a  post  or  a 
fence;  horsehair  may  be  wedged  in  a  splintered 
post  or  a  fence  board  or  a  branch.  The  stuff 
should  not  be  placed  too  near  the  nest;  I  should 
say  at  least  a  hundred  feet  from  it. 

There  are  several  other  birds  besides  those 
named  above  that  may  be  cooperated  with  in  a 
similar  way,  but  they  are  not  commonly  found 
near  home ;  the  king-bird,  crested  flycatcher, 
orchard-oriole,  and  indigo  bunting  are  a  few  of 
them.  Once,  several  years  ago,  I  helped  an 
indigo  bunting  to  build  its  nest.  The  bird 
started  the  work  in  the  edge  of  a  brier  patch 
about  a  hundred  feet  from  my  tent.  I  gathered 
some  wool  from  the  barbed-wire  fence  of  a  sheep 
pasture  a  mile  away,  and  hung  it  with  a  few 
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strips  of  cloth  on  a  wire  fence  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  nest.  The  bird  promptly  found  these, 
and  with  them  built  the  most  picturesque  and 
artistic  bunting's  nest  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
In  addition  to  the  raw  material,  I  furnished  a 
little  delicate  “landscape  gardening"  immediately 
about  the  nest ;  the  bird  did  the  rest. 

For  the  very  reason  that  so  much  has  already 
been  written  about  bird-houses,  a  few  additional 
words  would  seem  in  place  here.  In  the  majority 
of  bird-houses  the  birds  are  expected  to  cooperate 
with  us.  But  we  should  endeavor  to  take  our 
ideas  from  the  birds,  as  far  as  possible,  rather 
than  expect  them  to  conform  to  our  notions.  As 
a  rule,  there  should  be  only  a  deep  hollow  with  a 
small  opening  near  the  top,  a  description  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  essentials  of  a  common-sense  bird-box. 
For  bluebirds,  wrens,  and  tree-swallows  let  the 
width  be  four  or  five  inches,  the  depth  from 
twelve  to  sixteen,  and  the  openings,  which  should 
be  round,  two  inches,  one  inch,  and  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  respectively.  The  opening  in  each 
should  be  within  two  inches  of  the  top.  The  top 
or  one  side  may  be  on  hinges,  so  that  the  box 
may  be  inspected  and  cleaned. 
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BY  HELEN  MINSHALL  YOUNG 

AND  to  my  grandniece  and  namesake, 
Honoria  Foster  Stevens,  as  a  sacred  trust, 
I  do  give  and  bequeath  my  beloved  parrot  Napo¬ 
leon,  hoping  that  she  will  give  him  the  tender 
care  to  which  he  has  always  been  accustomed; 
also,  on  condition  that  she  accept  this  trust,  the 
mahogany  secretary  (and  contents)  which  be¬ 
longed  to  my  mother  and  therefore  to  her  great¬ 
grandmother.” 

Honor  read  the  words  aloud  in  a  voice  that 
tried  to  be  serious,  as  suited  the  reading  of  an 
extract  from  her  great-aunt’s  will,  forwarded  by 
her  lawyer ;  but  astonishment  and  chagrined 
amusement  struggled  for  the  mastery,  and  she 
finally  went  off  into  a  gale  of  laughter. 

“Honor!”  reproved  her  mother,  gently,  biting 
her  lip  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  from  joining  her 
daughter  in  unseemly  mirth.  “Your  Aunt  Ho- 
noria’s  will  ought  not  to  be  laughed  at.” 
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"It ’s  no  laughing  matter/’  agreed  Honor. 
“You  don’t  know  Napoleon,  Mother,  and  I  do. 
A  more  spoiled,  irritating,  noisy,  selfish,  disagree¬ 
able  bird  does  n’t  exist !  And  to  think  of  him 
being  wished  on  me !  I ’d  rather  let  out  lodgings 
to  the  sacred  white  elephant  of  Siam!” 

“Aunt  Honoria  knew  no  one  else  would  look 
after  him  as  well  as  you  will,  dear.  Let  me  see 
— we  can  keep  his  cage — ” 

“Mother,  you  are  incorrigible!  You’re  really 
planning  to  make  me  accept  him.  I  don’t  want 
him,  even  for  the  sake  of  getting  that  wonderful 
old  secretary,  and  you  know  I ’ve  always  had  a 
soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  that.  Besides,  Napo¬ 
leon  does  n’t  belong  in  a  cage.  He  lives  on  a 
perch — here,”  and  Honor  consulted  an  enclosure 
in  the  lawyer’s  letter,  “are  directions  for  taking 
care  of  him,  in  Aunt  Honoria’s  own  handwriting. 
She  tells  me  how  to  brush  him,  and  feed  him,  and 
keep  him  out  of  a  draft,  and  not  to  leave  him 
alone  long  at  a  time — and  what  to  put  on  my 
fingers  when  he  bites  me,  ‘as  he  will  be  apt  to  do 
before  he  becomes  accustomed  to  you’ !  Those 
are  her  very  words,  Mother  Stevens!  Can  you 
beat  it?  I  can  just  see  Aunt  Honoria’s  expres¬ 
sion  of  grim  delight  when  she  wrote  that !” 
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All  at  once  Honor’s  amusement  faded,  and  she 
spoke  in  sudden  anger. 

“This  is  just  typical  of  Aunt  Honoria — she  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  she  was  making  other 
people  uncomfortable.  I  don’t  like  her,  Mother. 
Oh,  I  know  I  ought  not  to  speak  so  of  her  when 
she  is  gone,  and  I  ne  \iev  will  again.  But  she  was 
always  horrid  about  you,  even  though  she  did 
love  Father  so  dearly — or  perhaps  because  she 
loved  him  so  much  and  wanted  him  to  marry  that 
rich  girl  she  had  picked  out  for  him.  You  ’ve 
been  a  cherubic  angel  to  be  so  sweet  and  forgiv¬ 
ing  about  her  and  to  let  me  visit  her  and  all  that. 
I  would  not  have  gone  a  step  if  Father  hadn’t 
hoped  she  would  relent  about  you — it  was  all  for 
his  sake,  of  course.  She  would  say  the  ugliest 
things  about  you  in  that  sugared,  cultivated  voice 
of  hers — things  that  were  so  subtle  I  could  n’t 
resent  them,  but  my  blood  used  to  boil,  and  I  had 
all  I  could  do  to  hold  my  tongue.  And  here  she 
has  left  me  her  parrot — her  screaming,  teasing 
nuisance  of  a  parrot !  Oh,  you  know  I  ’ll  accept 
the  bird,  and  look  after  him,  and  make  him  com¬ 
fortable,  honey,  so  don’t  look  so  distressed.  But 
I ’ve  got  to  blow  out  once  and  tell  you  how  I  feel, 
before  I  settle  down  to  the  inevitable.” 
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“It  was  very  nice  of  your  aunt  to  leave  you  the 
mahogany  secretary.,, 

“  ‘And  contents/  Mother ;  don’t  forget  the  'and 
contents’!”  With  another  swift  change  of  mood 
Honor  shook  her  bright  head  at  her  mother — she 
had  her  father’s  red-gold  hair — in  mock  reproof. 
"You  are  too  sweet  to  live,  darling.  If  your 
daughter  had  inherited  your  disposition  instead 
of  her  father’s  temper — ” 

"Honor!” 

"Well,  Father  has  a  temper, — the  Stevens  tem¬ 
per, — and  I  get  mine  straight  from  him;  and  if 
I  ever  learn  to  control  mine  as  well  as  he  does 
his,  you  may  be  proud  of  me.  As  it  is — here ’s 
hoping  I  don’t  lose  what  disposition  I  have  in 
caring  for  Napoleon!  I  know  it  would  hurt 
Father  if  I  refused  Aunt  Honoria’s  legacy,  be¬ 
cause  he  always  loved  her.  She  really  was  good 
to  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  she  sent  him  to 
college,  and  all  that;  and  then  she  turned  around 
and  cut  him  out  of  her  will  because  he  married 
you!  So  I  am  her  sole  legatee,  like  Scrooge  in 
The  Christmas  Carol’— the  sole  legatee  in  this 
family,  I  mean.  Perhaps  this  is  sent  to  chasten 
me — Aunt  Honoria  said  you  spoiled  me,  you 
know !” 
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She  nestled  her  head  affectionately  against  her 
mother,  smiling  into  the  eyes  that  smiled  back 
proudly  and  understandingly. 

“Not  spoiled,  my  dear,”  said  her  mother,  softly. 
“No,  you  are  not  spoiled,  Honor.” 

“I  had  hoped,  Mother, — let  me  say  it  this  once, 
please, — I  had  so  hoped  Aunt  Honoria  would  do 
something  for  Father.  Think  what  a  little  help 
would  mean  to  him  now.  He  can’t  develop  that 
mining  proposition  without  capital,  and  she  could 
so  easily  have  helped  him.  That  is  what  makes 
me  so  wild  about  the  parrot  and  the  secretary. 
She  knew  I  would  have  to  accept  that  hideous 
bird,  and  she  knew  I  like  animals  and  will  give 
it  good  care,  so  her  mind  was  at  rest.  And  she 
did  n’t  leave  Father  one  cent!” 

“Look  at  me,  Honor,”  commanded  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
vens.  “I  never  hoped  for  or  expected  a  favor 
from  your  great-aunt  in  all  my  life,  and  I  was 
never  disappointed.  I  am  not  disappointed  now.” 

“Blessed  are  they  that  expect  nothing!”  mur¬ 
mured  Honor.  “You  really  didn’t  want  her 
help,  did  you?” 

“Not  for  myself.  I  would  have  welcomed  any¬ 
thing  she  chose  to  do  for  you  or  your  father. 
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But  never  speak  again,  my  dear,  of  what  she 
might  have  done  and  did  not  do.’’ 

“All  right,  dearest.  I  won’t.” 

As  Honor  had  prophesied,  a  screaming,  teasing 
nuisance  of  a  bird  Napoleon  proved  to  be.  Her 
worst  fears  were  realized  from  the  moment  he 
arrived,  on  a  busy  afternoon  when  Honor,  just 
home  from  high  school,  was  preparing  to  depart 
for  several  hours  of  tutoring,  by  which  she  eked 
out  the  slender  income  on  which  she  and  her 
mother  lived  while  her  father  was  in  the  West, 
trying  to  build  up  their  lost  fortune. 

Wild  shrieks  of  wrath  were  the  first  indications 
that  Honor’s  legacy  had  come.  They  were  min¬ 
gled  with  gruff  exclamations  of  anger  from  the 
expressman,  upon  whom  Napoleon  had  vented 
his  sense  of  fright  and  outraged  dignity  by  taking 
a  nip  out  of  his  shin.  Honor  flew  to  the  door, 
followed  by  her  mother,  and  directed  the  angry 
man  where  to  deposit  his  unwelcome  burden  and 
the  secretary,  which  had  arrived  by  the  same 
express. 

“And  it ’s  glad  I  am  to  be  rid  of  the  beast !” 
exclaimed  the  expressman.  “Sure,  it ’s  worse 
than  a  man-eating  tiger  he  is!  It  was  clean 
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through  the  bars  of  his  cage  that  he  bit  me,  the 
ugly-tempered  creature !” 

“Here ’s  something  to  soothe  your  ruffled 
spirits,”  said  Honor,  giving  him  a  slight  compen¬ 
sation,  and  adding  to  her  mother  in  an  under¬ 
tone:  “Ruffled,  spirits!  Mine  are  tucked  and 
gathered  and  gored  and  hemstitched  and 
shirred l” 

While  the  transactions  with  the  expressman 
were  in  progress,  Napoleon  had  not  once  stopped 
his  cries  of  rage,  pecking  madly  at  the  bars  of 
the  huge  cage  in  which  he  had  traveled  in  un¬ 
accustomed  confinement,  and  making  fierce  passes 
at  any  one  who  approached  him.  After  the  man 
had  left,  still  grumbling,  Honor  advanced  sternly. 

“See  here,  Napoleon,”  she  admonished  the  cap¬ 
tive.  “My  middle  name  is  Wellington, — excuse 
the  slang,  Mother, — and  if  you  don’t  look  out 
you  ’ll  meet  your  Waterloo  through  Honor ia 
Wellington  Foster  Stevens!” 

Napoleon  stopped  screaming,  hitched  along  on 
his  perch,  cocked  one  eye  at  her,  and  said  plain¬ 
tively,  “Honoria!  Honoria!”  Then  he  began  to 
whimper  like  a  child,  a  trick  he  had  learned,  as 
Honor  knew,  by  imitating  a  neighbor’s  little  girl ; 
but  in  the  circumstances  the  effect  was  both 
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funny  and  pathetic.  The  girl  looked  at  her 
mother  in  comic  despair. 

“Isn’t  that  dreadful?  He  used  to  call  Aunt 
Honor ia  that  way  when  she  went  out  of  the 
room.  Poor  Napoleon!”  she  added  soothingly 
to  the  bird,  which  at  once  dropped  the  plaintive 
tone  and  screamed,  “Go  away,  you  horrid  girl!” 

“I  must  do  something  to  quiet  him!  We’ll 
have  all  the  neighbors  in,  thinking  we  are  being 
murdered!”  Honor  was  half  laughing,  but  the 
parrot’s  racket  was  getting  on  her  nerves. 
“Mother,  can  you  telephone  that  I  won’t  be  able 
to  tutor  this  afternoon?  My  legacy  requires  all 
my  attention.  Teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot  is  child’s  play  compared  with  training  a 
parrot  how — not  to  bite !”  she  ended  unex¬ 
pectedly,  her  finger  in  her  mouth.  An  unwary 
approach  to  the  cage  had  given  Napoleon  his 
opportunity. 

“Are  you  hurt?”  questioned  Mrs.  Stevens, 
anxiously. 

“Not  much — just  a  scratch.  But  you  know 
Aunt  Honoria  said  he  was  apt  to  bite  me  before 
he  became  accustomed  to  me !  I  am  rather  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  how  long  it  will  take  him  to  get 
accustomed !” 
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The  first-aid  box  was  called  upon  several  times 
before  Napoleon  was  safely  established  on  the 
high  perch  which  was  to  be  his  home  and  Honor 
was  free  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  ma¬ 
hogany  secretary.  These  proved  to  be  a  number 
of  pieces  of  old  family  silver,  a  sampler,  made 
by  some  remote  ancestor,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  food  and  various  comforts  for  Napoleon,  with 
the  grim  addition  of  a  box  of  ointment  for 
Honor’s  use  and  some  rolls  of  finger  bandages. 
The  latter  proved  to  be  a  wise  bit  of  forethought 
on  the  part  of  Aunt  Honoria,  for  the  parrot 
failed  to  become  “accustomed”  to  Honor  as 
rapidly  as  might  have  been  desired.  Another 
unfortunate  feature  of  the  advent  of  Napoleon 
was  that  his  perch  had  to  stand  close  to  the  old 
secretary,  partly  because  Aunt  Honoria  had  per¬ 
emptorily  requested  it,  and  partly  because  the 
bird  shrieked  wrathfully  whenever  he  was  moved. 
By  the  old  secretary  he  had  always  lived,  and  by 
it  he  would  still  live,  or  make  life  unbearable 
for  those  around  him.  It  was  rather  inconven¬ 
ient,  for  he  had  a  way  of  climbing  down  from  his 
perch  and  walking  over  the  lid  of  the  secretary 
when  it  was  left  open.  And  then  woe  betide  any 
papers  that  happened  to  be  lying  there! 
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“This  whole  house  revolves  around  Napoleon/’ 
complained  Honor  one  Saturday  morning  as  her 
mother  bound  up  a  newly  hurt  finger.  “I  don’t 
get  anything  done  but  looking  after  him,  and  he 
still  bites  me!” 

“Why  not  try  coaxing  him?”  ventured  Mrs. 
Stevens,  a  bit  hesitatingly. 

“Coaxing  him !  Why  not  try  coaxing  a  man- 
eating  tiger?  That’s  what  the  expressman 
called  him.  If  any  one  had  told  me  I  would  give 
as  much  attention  to  an  animal  as  I  have  to  that 
idiotic  bird,  I  would  n't  have  believed  it.  He  has 
every  care  that  he  can  possibly  have.” 

“But  you  don’t  love  him,  dear.” 

“Love  him?  Love  that  selfish,  bad-tempered, 
noisy  old  parrot !”  Honor  spoke  in  exasperation, 
then  with  swift  repentance:  “There,  darling, 
forgive  my  horrid  old  temper !  You  see  what 
Napoleon  has  done— he  has  made  me  cross  even 
to  you.  There ’s  the  postman— perhaps  there ’s 
a  letter  from  Father.” 

Indeed  there  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stevens— a 
letter  that  drove  temper  and  thoughts  of  Napo¬ 
leon  alike  out  of  the  girl’s  mind,  and  made  her  sit 
close  to  her  mother,  holding  her  hands  and  say¬ 
ing  all  the  brave  things  she  could  think  of  to 
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comfort  her.  For  Mr.  Stevens  was  coming  home 
— coming  home  with  his  high  hopes  crushed  and 
his  financial  ruin  complete.  He  would  start  in 
a  couple  of  weeks,  as  soon  as  he  could  wind  up 
his  affairs  in  the  West. 

“Ten  thousand  dollars  now  would  mean  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  eventually/'  said  the  letter,  “but 
I  have  tried  in  vain  to  raise  it.  I  cannot  com¬ 
plete  the  transfer  of  my  interest  in  the  mine  until 
the  last  of  next  week,  and  then  I  will  come  back 
to  you  two  dear  ones  and  begin  again  at  some¬ 
thing  else.  What  hurts  most  just  now  is  that 
college  for  Honor  next  fall  is  out  of  the  question." 

“I  don't  care  about  college,"  declared  Honor, 
bravely;  but  her  mother's  eyes  filled. 

“Your  father  is  so  brave,  dear — and  so  are  you. 
He  started  out  so  hopefully  on  this  venture,  and 
to  think  he  should  fail  just  for  want  of  a  little 
capital !"  Disappointment  and  heartache  for 
herself  Mrs.  Stevens  could  bear  smilingly,  but 
when  the  burden  fell  upon  her  husband  and 
daughter  it  seemed  more  than  she  could  stand. 
Honor  finally  persuaded  her  to  lie  down,  and  then 
descended  to  the  living-room  to  look  after  “that 
everlasting  legacy  of  Aunt  Honoria's,"  as  she 
ground  out  through  set  teeth.  “If  I  hated  it  be- 
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fore,  I  hate  it  more  now — a  bird  and  a  secretary, 
when  she  pretended  to  love  Father  so  and  could  so 
easily  have  left  him  a  little  money !” 

The  secretary  was  open,  but  Napoleon  was  sit¬ 
ting  quietly  on  his  perch — too  quietly,  Honor 
thought,  for  he  was  always  very  subdued  after 
he  had  been  in  mischief.  Dismayed,  she  crossed 
the  room,  pausing  midway  at  sight  of  a  heap  of 
torn  paper  under  the  parrot’s  perch.  A  glance 
at  the  open  secretary  confirmed  her  fears — the 
oration  she  had  written  for  the  preliminary  test 
in  the  commencement  oratorical  contest  was  not 
in  sight.  She  had  left  it  in  the  secretary,  and 
had  neglected  to  close  the  lid,  and  the  fragments 
of  paper  were  all  that  were  left  of  weeks  of 
work.  The  fiery  Stevens  temper  blazed  forth  in 
all  its  fury,  and  she  flew  at  Napoleon  wrathfully. 

“You  horrible  bird!”  she  stormed,  giving  him 
a  light  cuff  from  the  hand  he  had  bitten  that 
morning.  “I ’d  like  to  wring  your  ungrateful 
neck,  you  bad,  wicked,  mischievous,  ugly,  good- 
for-nothing  creature,  you!” 

Napoleon  had  met  his  Waterloo!  Honor  had 
scolded  him  before,  but  never  in  all  his  spoiled 
life  had  any  one  stormed  at  him  like  this!  He 
cowered  on  his  perch,  moving  as  far  away  from 
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his  angry  mistress  as  he  could  get,  and  ruffling 
up  his  feathers  as  though  to  hide  in  them  from 
her  vengeance.  In  the  midst  of  her  tirade  Honor 
stopped,  horror-stricken  at  her  own  temper  and 
its  effect  on  the  bird. 

“To  think  of  my  giving  way  to  anger  like 
that!”  she  cried.  “To  think  of  any  living  crea¬ 
ture  shrinking  from  me  in  fear !” 

Remorse  as  sudden  and  as  complete  as  her 
wrath  took  possession  of  her,  for  Napoleon  mur¬ 
mured  fearfully,  “Honoria!  Honoria!”  and 
whimpered,  as  he  had  done  the  day  of  his  arrival. 

“You  poor  bird!”  Honor  spoke  soothingly, 
but  Napoleon  was  not  to  be  won  lightly  by  her 
proffers  of  friendship.  He  shivered  as  she  drew 
nearer  to  him,  and  shuddered  as  she  stroked  him. 

“Well,  there  is  no  use  in  crying  over  my  ora¬ 
tion,”  said  the  girl,  philosophically.  “I  might  as 
well  try  to  get  this  bird  contented  again.” 

It  was  not  so  easy  as  she  had  supposed  to  make 
Napoleon  happy,  and  for  two  full  hours  Honor 
toiled,  feeding  him  the  dainties  he  liked  best, 
brushing  his  feathers  till  they  shone,  stroking  his 
head  and  petting  and  talking  to  him  as  Aunt 
Honoria  used  to  do.  She  herself  had  never  been 
able  to  overcome  her  antipathy  for  the  bird  until 
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now,  for  her  aunt’s  unkindness  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stevens  had  rankled  in  their  daughter’s  heart  and 
made  her  dislike  the  parrot;  and  though  she  had 
given  Napoleon  the  best  of  care,  she  had  never 
petted  him.  At  last  he  nestled  contentedly  in  her 
arms,  murmuring  her  name,  that  was  also  her 
aunt’s  name ;  and  even  when  she  put  him  back  on 
his  perch  he  coaxed  to  be  taken  up  again. 

Honor  gathered  up  the  scattered  bits  of  her 
oration  and  sat  down  at  the  secretary  with  them, 
thinking  she  might  be  able  to  piece  them  together 
and  so  save  some  passages,  at  least;  but  Napo¬ 
leon  was  not  to  be  cast  aside,  now  that  she  had 
won  him.  He  edged  over  until  he  could  climb 
down  from  his  perch  upon  the  secretary,  and 
Honor  stroked  him  absent-mindedly,  her  eyes  on 
her  work.  He  pecked  at  her  sleeve  determinedly, 
and,  when  he  got  her  attention,  began  to  bite  at 
an  almost  invisible  brass  peg  in  the  back  of  the 
secretary,  pecking  and  pulling  until  the  peg  came 
out  with  a  jerk  and  he  fell  over  backward.  Then 
he  strutted  around  proudly,  saying,  “Good  boy, 
good  boy!”  in  a  remarkably  good  imitation  of 
Aunt  Honoria’s  voice. 

Spellbound,  Honor  stared  at  the  back  of  the 
secretary.  A  portion  of  the  wood  had  fallen  out- 
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ward  on  concealed  hinges,  revealing  a  secret  com¬ 
partment;  and  the  compartment  was  not  empty! 
It  contained  a  small  tin  box,  which  the  girl  held 
for  a  moment  without  opening. 

“  ‘And  contents  P  ”  she  said  breathlessly. 
“  ‘The  secretary  and  contents  P  ” 

Inside  the  box  was  a  letter,  addressed  in  Aunt 
Honoria’s  familiar  handwriting  to  “Miss  Honoria 
Foster  Stevens.  To  be  opened  when  found.” 

Hastily  she  tore  the  note  open  and  read : 

“My  dear  Grandniece: 

“If  you  ever  find  this, — and  I  feel  sure  you  will, 
— it  will  be  because  you  have  been  kind  to  Napo¬ 
leon,  the  only  living  creature  that  has  loved  me 
and  has  not  been  made  unhappy  through  his  love. 
I  taught  him  this  trick  by  much  effort,  and  he 
will  do  it  only  when  he  has  been  made  supremely 
contented.  It  is  a  little  test  I  am  putting  you  to, 
my  dear,  and  I  think  you  have  enough  of  your 
mother  in  you  to  come  through  it  with  flying 
colors.  All  my  life  I  have  been  too  proud  to  con¬ 
fess  that  I  was  in  the  wrong,  but  after  I  am  gone, 
if  you  find  this,  you  will  know  that  only  ugly 
pride,  and  the  Stevens  temper — beware  of  it, 
Honoria! — kept  me  from  acknowledging  that 
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your  father  married  a  sweet,  fine,  true  woman. 
All  my  life  I  have  longed  to  know  her  and  to  win 
her  love.  I  am  telling  you  this  that  you  may 
have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  my  real  legacy. 
Write  at  once  to  my  lawyer  at  the  enclosed  ad¬ 
dress,  and  he  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  turn 
over  to  you  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  he  holds 
in  trust.  If  you  do  not  find  this  letter  within  five 
years,  the  money  will  come  to  you  anyway ;  but  it 
is  my  dearest  wish  that  it  come  to  you  soon,  and 
through  Napoleon.  My  lawyer  has  been  directed 
to  divide  your  inheritance  so  that  you  and  your 
father  and  mother  will  share  in  it,  as  the  three  of 
you  may  desire,  for  I  have  kept  the  letter  of  my 
word  and  cut  your  father  out  of  my  will.  But  I 
want  him  to  have  the  money,  Honoria!  And 
please  believe  that  to  each  of  you  my  love  goes. 

“Your  loving 
“Aunt  Honoria/’ 

Almost  blinded  by  tears,  Honor  ran  to  her 
mother’s  room. 

“Darling !”  she  cried  softly.  “See  what  I  have 
here.  We  have  money,  dearest,  plenty  of 
money !” 

She  knelt  beside  her  mother’s  bed,  holding  the 
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letter  in  her  shaking  hands  and  unable  for  a 
moment  to  explain. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Honor  ?”  Mrs.  Stevens’s 
bewildered  face  helped  Honor  to  regain  her  self- 
possession.  “Has  your  father  written  again? 
Where  did  you  get  the  money  ?” 

“From  dear  Aunt  Honoria  and  that  adorable 
parrot!”  choked  Honor,  between  laughter  and 
tears.  “Mother  Stevens,  she  has  left  us  fifty 
thousand  dollars!” 

As  coherently  as  she  could,  the  girl  told  the 
events  of  the  morning,  not  sparing  herself  in  her 
description  of  her  anger  at  Napoleon. 

“But  I  made  it  up  to  him,  and  he  made  it  up 
to  me.  Just  suppose  I  had  n’t  petted  him !  Is  n’t 
Aunt  Honoria’s  letter  pitiful f  I  wish  we  could 
tell  her  how  we  feel.  Do  you  think  she  knows  ?” 

“Yes,  dear,  I  do  think  so,”  and  Mrs.  Stevens’s 
voice  was  very  gentle. 

“We  must  wire  Father  right  away.  He  can 
put  that  deal  through.  Is  n’t  it  wonderful? 

“And  you  can  go  to  college !” 

“And  Napoleon!  He  ’ll  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land  from  now  on — bless  his  heart.  He  almost 
met  his  Waterloo,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  mine!” 
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“Wellington  had  a  Waterloo,  too,  you  know,” 
said  Mrs.  Stevens,  smiling. 

For  a  second  Honor  did  not  comprehend. 
“You  mean — do  you  think  I  did  conquer  by  get¬ 
ting  control  of  my  temper,  even  after  I  let  go  of 
it?  You  are  an  angel  mother!” 

And  downstairs,  by  the  old  mahogany  secre¬ 
tary,  Aunt  Honoria’s  legacy  was  preening  his 
feathers,  and  murmuring  in  tones  of  deep  admira¬ 
tion,  “Honoria !  Honoria !” 
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BY  FRANK  BELLEW 

MAGGIE  GREY’S  father  was  a  laboring 
man, — when  there  was  any  labor  to  be 
done;  at  other  times  he  managed  to  live  as  best 
he  could.  Maggie’s  mother  was  an  invalid,  but 
the  bright  little  five-year-old  girl  could  chase 
goats  out  of  a  vacant  lot,  or  throw  stones  at  a 
cow,  with  any  boy  of  her  own  age  and  weight 
in  the  district.  The  Greys  lived  in  a  little  shanty 
built  chiefly  of  mud  and  tomato  cans,  in  a  vacant 
lot  on  the  outskirts  of  a  great  city. 

One  dull  afternoon,  Maggie  was  sent  on  an 
errand  to  a  comparatively  well-to-do  neighbor, 
the  nearest  way  to  whose  house  was  over  the 
hill  and  through  the  pine  woods.  Maggie  took 
the  nearest  way.  Just  as  she  had  crossed  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  she  saw,  some  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  front  of  her,  a  strange,  black  bird,  flutter¬ 
ing  and  struggling  in  the  snow;  it  looked  almost 
exhausted,  and  seemed  to  be  wounded.  Maggie 
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instinctively  rushed  forward,  and  after  a  little 
struggle  managed  to  secure  it.  Here  was  a 
treasure  for  a  little  girl  without  a  toy  in  the 
world,  save  one  home-made  doll  with  a  cotton 
head.  A  real  live  bird!  If  it  would  only  live! 
Maggie  carefully  tucked  it  away  in  a  warm  place 
inside  her  ragged  little  cloak,  and  then  trotted 
home  as  fast  as  she  could  go,  all  unmindful  of 
the  errand  on  which  she  had  been  sent. 

“Oh,  Mother !”  she  cried,  rushing  into  the  little 
shanty  she  called  home,  “see  what  I ’ve  found — 
a  real  live  bird!” 

The  mother,  who  was  a  kindly  body  in  spite 
of  her  lumbago,  seemed  as  delighted  as  her 
daughter,  and  told  Maggie  to  put  the  bird  in  a 
basket  lined  with  cotton-wool,  not  too  near  the 
fire,  and  to  give  it  something  to  eat.  This  Mag¬ 
gie  did,  in  a  flutter  of  ecstasy.  The  poor  bird, 
however,  would  eat  nothing,  but  lay  panting  with 
its  mouth  half-open  and  its  eyes  half-shut,  as 
though  quite  ready  to  give  up  its  little,  black 
ghost. 

Maggie  was  now  questioned  as  to  the  result 
of  her  mission  to  the  neighbor’s  house,  which, 
we  may  as  well  state  here,  was  to  obtain  the 
temporary  loan  of  a  small  invoice  of  tea  and 
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sugar.  When  she  explained  that  she  had  con¬ 
sidered  the  necessities  of  the  bird  as  of  more 
immediate  consequence  than  anything  else,  her 
mother  told  her  that  she  had  done  right,  but 
that  she  must  now  immediately  scamper  off,  and 
try  to  effect  the  desired  negotiation.  Maggie 
was  very  loath  to  leave  her  new-found  treasure, 
but  she  knew  what  tea  and  sugar  meant  to  her 
mother ;  so  without  a  murmur,  off  she  went. 

On  her  return  home  she  was  delighted  to  find 
the  yellow-billed  stranger  much  improved  in  gen¬ 
eral  physical  health.  Its  eyes  were  open,  and  it 
could  even  hold  up  its  head  at  intervals. 

Next  day  the  ornithological  foundling  showed 
still  greater  signs  of  improvement.  It  could 
stand  on  its  legs  after  a  fashion,  and  partake 
of  food.  This  was  delightful.  Even  Maggie's 
soft-headed  doll  was  forgotten  in  the  excitement 
of  the  hour.  The  whole  day  was  devoted  to 
yellow-bill.  It  was  named  Lily,  after  much 
discussion.  It  was  fed.  It  was  moved  from 
place  to  place.  It  was  addressed  with  much 
gibberish  such  as  people  bestow  upon  children 
and  pets,  and  it  would  have  been  washed  and 
dressed  had  such  attentions  been  possible. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  day,  the  Greys 
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slept  soundly  that  night  until  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  they  were  suddenly 
awakened  by  a  loud  voice  in  the  room,  uttering 
the  words: 

“Here,  here;  have  it  cut — have  it  cut!"  They 
all  sat  up  in  their  beds,  and  Mr.  Grey  groped 
about  in  the  dark  for  a  stick,  or  a  spade,  or  some 
other  weapon.  “Ho !  ho !  ho !"  cried  the  intruder. 
“Mind  your  work — mind  your  work !  This 
way,  sir;  this  way!" 

“Who's  there?"  cried  old  Mr.  Grey,  jumping 
out  of  bed  and  seizing  a  chair,  “and  what  do  you 
want  here  in  a  poor  man's  house?" 

With  trembling  hands  he  struck  a  match,  and 
with  some  difficulty  held  it  steadily  enough  to 
light  their  solitary  lamp.  Then  he  went  about 
the  room,  peering  into  every  nook  and  corner, 
with  the  light  in  one  hand  and  the  ax  in  the  other. 
When  he  poked  his  head  into  a  corner  closet 
which  served  as  larder  and  lumber-room,  he 
was  startled  by  a  harsh  voice  crying  out  behind 
him: 

“Hello !  this  way,  sir — this  way !" 

He  turned  around  like  a  flash,  but  could  see  no 
one.  Then  he  went  into  the  wash-house,  whence 
the  voice  seemed  to  come,  but  he  was  scarcely  in- 
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side  it,  when  the  voice  was  heard  again,  still  be¬ 
hind  him : 

“This  way,  sir !  this  way !  Does  it  hurt  ?  does 
it  hurt  ?” 

Maggie’s  father  was  now  nearly  crazy  with  ter¬ 
ror  and  bewilderment;  he  rushed  back  to  the 
living-room,  with  his  hair  flying.  He  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  flee  from  the  house,  and  seek 
aid,  or  shelter  outside,  when  his  attention  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  Maggie,  who  stood  with  open  mouth 
and  staring  eyes.  Following  the  direction  of  her 
gaze,  her  father  saw  the  sable  stranger  perched 
on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

“It ’s — the — the — b-i-r-d,”  gasped  Maggie. 

“The  bird !”  cried  her  father,  as  he  fell  back  on 
the  bed,  where  his  wife  lay,  frightened  and  cower¬ 
ing.  The  poor  woman  thought  her  hour  had 
come. 

The  bird,  excited  by  the  woman’s  screams,  be¬ 
gan  flapping  its  wings  and  hopping  from  one  side 
of  the  chair-back  to  the  other,  crying  out  all  the 
times,  “Next — next — next!  This  way,  sir!  this 
way !” 

When  the  three  scared  people  had  somewhat 
recovered  their  senses,  they  were  more  astonished, 
though  less  frightened  than  they  had  been  before. 
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To  find  they  had  picked  up  a  talking  bird  in  the 
woods  was  something  incomprehensible,  and  de¬ 
cidedly  uncanny.  However,  by  daylight  they  had 
accepted  the  fact  as  a  thing  not  explainable,  and 
there  they  let  it  rest. 

For  several  months  they  enjoyed  the  society  and 
conversation  of  the  bird,  teaching  it  many  new 
words  and  phrases ;  among  others  the  suggestive 
remark,  “twenty-five  cents.”  They  also  renamed 
it  Mino,  from  a  habit  it  had  of  frequently  repeat¬ 
ing  “Poor  Mino ! — poor  Mino !” 

The  fame  of  Mino  spread  abroad  through  Shan¬ 
tytown,  and  hosts  of  the  neighbors  came  to  see 
the  wonderful  creature,  bringing  with  them  trib¬ 
ute,  in  the  shape  of  eggs,  bacon,  tea,  and  other 
commodities,  which  greatly  improved  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Grey  family.  When  spring  came, 
Mino’s  cage  would  often  hang  outside  the  door, 
and  Maggie  would  talk  to  the  bird  while  she  did 
her  work.  One  day  while  thus  engaged,  she  was 
surprised  to  see  a  tall,  dignified  gentleman,  who 
looked  like  a  foreign  diplomat,  walking  straight 
toward  the  door  and  only  a  few  yards  from  her. 

“So,  so !”  he  exclaimed,  “I  see  you  have  mine 
bird.  They  told  me  I  should  find  him  here. 
Where  you  gets  him,  eh?” 
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“Sir?”  queried  Maggie  in  astonishment. 

“Where  you  gets  that  bird?  He  is  mine,  and 
I  wants  him.” 

“Your  bird,  sir? — No,  sir! — I  found  it  in  the 
snow,  in  the  woods,  last  winter;  nearly  frozen  he 
was,  too!” 

Now,  it  must  be  known  that  the  visitor  was  no 
diplomat  after  all,  but  a  well-to-do  German  barber 
who  had  a  shaving  establishment  in  the  city,  and 
a  pretty  little  home  on  the  outskirts,  not  far  from 
where  Maggie  lived.  He  was  very  fond  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  he  had  a  choice  collection  of  rare  birds, 
both  in  his  shop  and  at  his  residence.  It  seems 
that  this  mino  bird  had  somehow  managed  to  es¬ 
cape  through  an  open  window  a  few  hours  before 
Maggie  found  it;  but,  after  flying  as  far  as  it 
could,  it  had  succumbed  to  the  bitter  cold  and 
fallen  in  her  path  as  has  been  described.  Of 
course  it  would  have  died  very  soon  had  it  not 
been  discovered,  for  mino  birds  come  from  Suma¬ 
tra  and  Java,  two  of  the  East  India  islands,  where 
it  is  always  hot.  They  are  very  rare  birds,  and 
very  valuable,  being  able  to  talk  better  than  par¬ 
rots,  when  properly  taught.  This  the  barber  ex¬ 
plained  to  Maggie,  and  told  her  that  Mino  was 
worth  quite  a  sum  of  money. 
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“Well,  little  one,”  he  said,  when  he  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  enjoyed  Maggie’s  perplexity,  “I  will  not 
worry  you.  Do  not  be  afraid;  I  lose  me  my  bird 
— he  is  dead  to  me;  you  finds  him — he  is  yours. 
I  gets  another  mino  bird  some  day.” 

Then  he  patted  puzzled  Maggie  on  the  head, 
and  began  to  talk  with  Mino.  He  laughed 
heartily  at  the  bird’s  newly  acquired  vocabulary, 
especially  when  he  heard  “Poor  Mino — twenty- 
five  cents.”  He  chatted  a  little  longer  with  Mag¬ 
gie,  asking  her  many  questions  about  her  father 
and  mother,  and  her  mode  of  life,  and  as  he 
turned  to  go,  he  gave  her  a  silver  dollar.  The 
little  girl  breathed  freely  when  the  stranger  left 
her.  Mino  was  hers,  and  she  had  a  whole  dollar 
for  her  own. 

That  night  a  banquet  of  fried  liver  and  bacon, 
tea,  white  bread,  and — you  will  hardly  believe  it, 
gentle  reader — a  whole  ten-cent  mince  pie — graced 
the  table  in  the  little  shanty. 

The  life  of  the  Greys  was  now  one  of  peace  and 
plenty.  The  fame  of  Mino  brought  many  visi¬ 
tors  and  many  quarter-dollars ;  but  what  was  bet¬ 
ter  still,  it  brought  friends,  who  found  work  for 
Maggie’s  father  and  medicines  for  her  poor 
mother’s  lumbago;  who  took  an  interest,  too,  in 
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pretty  little  Maggie,  teaching  her  to  read  and 
write  and  sew,  and  to  do  many  other  things  that 
would  help  to  make  her  a  good  woman  when  she 
grew  up. 


HOUSE-BUILDERS  TO  THE  BIRDS 


BY  HARRIET  GILLESPIE 

BUILDING  houses  for  the  little  feathered 
creatures  of  the  air  is  a  fad  with  the  boys 
of  one  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx,  New  York  city,  or,  at  least,  it  was,  per¬ 
haps,  a  fad  when  they  first  began  to  develop  this 
branch  of  architecture;  but  to-day  their  interest 
in  birds  is  so  real  that  several  hundred  bird-houses 
have  been  constructed  and  set  up,  and  more  are 
constantly  being  built. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  many  and  varied 
are  the  styles  of  these  houses,  some  of  which 
show  genuine  talent  on  the  part  of  the  young  car¬ 
penters.  In  addition  to  this,  the  adaptation  of  the 
houses  to  the  needs  of  the  various  species  of 
birds  that  haunt  the  Bronx,  shows  that  the  boys, 
while  acquiring  skill  with  tools,  have  also  studied 
the  habits  of  the  birds. 

All  that  the  boys  needed  was  a  bit  of  encour¬ 
agement,  and  this  their  school  principal,  an  en- 
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thusiastic  ornithologist,  supplied.  The  natural 
result  was  the  making  of  all  these  charming,  up- 
to-date  bird-houses.  And  one  of  the  best  things 
about  it  is  that  the  boys  themselves  built  every 
bit  of  the  houses,  doing  the  work  at  home,  with 
no  supervision,  simply  carrying  out  in  their  own 
way  suggestions  made  by  their  principal.  Practi¬ 
cally  no  outlay  was  required,  for  their  tools  were 
of  the  most  common  sort,  that  all  boys  know  how 
to  use  and  generally  possess,  and  their  materials 
were  obtained  from  old  boxes  of  various  sorts. 

It  all  goes  to  show  that  boys  can  do  about  what 
they  set  out  to  do,  and,  just  because  they  live  in 
big  cities,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
abandon  birds  to  their  fate — and  a  very  tragic 
fate  it  is  too,  sometimes — when,  with  a  little 
ingenuity,  they  can  protect  them  against  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  their  enemies. 

“For”  as  their  teacher  said,  “there  is  no  need 
of  city  boys  and  girls  lamenting  the  fact  that,  as 
they  so  rarely  see  the  various  birds,  they  can  do 
nothing  for  their  welfare.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  opportunities  that  their  country  cousins  may 
not  possess.  The  park  authorities  are  always 
willing  to  help  any  one  to  protect  and  foster  bird 
life,  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to  help  birds  is  to 
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give  them  a  safe  place  in  which  to  rear  their 
young. 

“And,  in  this  way,  the  number  of  birds  is  in¬ 
creased,  hence  the  work  that  they  do  for  us  in 
destroying  insect  pests  is  much  greater.  There 
is  no  boy  or  girl  who  reads  this  article  who  can¬ 
not,  with  small  effort,  help  some  birds  to  live 
more  comfortably  and  safely. 

“In  constructing  the  bird-houses,  the  boys 
adapted  them  so  as  to  provide  openings  for  the 
entrance  of  the  bird  and  larger  apertures  for  the 
cleaning  of  the  houses,  though  the  latter  were 
kept  closed  by  a  latch,  or  by  making  the  door  slide 
in  a  groove,  or  by  some  similar  device. 

“Most  of  the  houses  were  painted  a  dull  color 
or  covered  with  glue  and  sawdust.  Bark,  taken 
from  a  dead  stump,  and  brought  back  from  some 
excursion  into  the  country,  served  more  than  one 
for  the  covering  of  their  bird-houses.  Some  boys 
who  had  access  to  more  tools,  or  were  more  skil¬ 
ful,  made  houses  after  plans  of  bungalows  and 
similar  buildings  that  they  found  in  various  illus¬ 
trated  publications. 

“Then,  of  course,  all  the  boys  studied  the  books 
on  birds  to  get  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  bird,  in 
order  to  know  of  what  size  to  make  the  entrances 
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to  the  houses;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
not  all  members  of  the  bird  family  live  in  har¬ 
mony,  and  the  sparrow  has  often  been  known  to 
rout  out  from  a  comfortable  abode  a  more  useful 
but  less  pugnacious  bird.  Thus  the  hole  for  a 
wren  must  not  be  larger  than  a  twenty-five-cent 
piece,  or  a  sparrow  may  take  possession  and  poor 
Jenny-wren  will  be  forced  to  look  for  another 
apartment,  just  at  the  time,  perhaps,  when  her 
family  is  about  to  break  out  from  the  shell. 

“By  coupling  the  study  of  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  with  the  study  of  birds,  some  of  the  boys 
made  houses  that  had  a  double  interest.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  lad  who  lived  near  the  cottage  that 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  occupied  when  he  lived  in  Ford- 
ham,  New  York  city,  made  a  bird-house  that 
reproduced  the  Poe  cottage  with  considerable 
fidelity.  The  old-fashioned  shutters,  the  plain 
doorway,  the  simple  porch,  the  shingled  roof,  the 
red  chimney,  and  the  little  cramped  windows 
squeezed  in  under  the  eaves,  all  gave  it  a  very 
realistic  look.  He  believed  in  making  the  most 
of  local  opportunities,  and  he  took  the  house  in 
his  neighborhood  that  had  the  greatest  traditional 
interest,  and  adapted  it  to  his  purpose. 

“The  school  had  no  shop  and  no  instructor  in 
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carpentry,  or  even  in  the  working  of  wood.  It 
did  have  a  few  tools  and  a  vise,  and  a  window¬ 
sill  at  which  work  could  be  done.  But  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  bird-houses  made,  the  work  was 
done  at  home.  Interest,  the  greatest  factor  in 
education,  made  the  boys  find  ways  and  means. 
It  made  them  careful  of  material;  it  made  them 
take  what  others  had  cast  aside  as  of  no  value, 
and  adapt  it  to  their  own  ends;  it  made  them 
eager  to  learn  the  proper  use  of  tools;  it  helped 
them  to  form  the  habit  of  patient  effort.” 


SOME  EXTINCT  AMERICAN  BIRDS 


BY  EDMUND  J.  SAWYER 

A  BIRD  or  other  animal  is  said  to  be  extinct 
when  the  last  one  of  its  kind  is  dead.  Ex¬ 
tinction  may  result  from  natural  conditions 
being  unfavorable  to  the  life  of  the  species,  it  may 
be  caused  by  man,  or,  again,  it  may  be  from  a 
combination  of  both.  The  extinction  of  our  own 
birds  has  been  caused  largely  through  the  agency 
of  man.  And  men,  if  they  will,  can  save  most 
of  the  species  which  remain.  To  that  end  our 
states  have  protective  laws  relating  to  game-  and 
other  birds,  and  much  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done  to  teach  people  the  value  of  wild  birds  and 
the  wisdom  of  protecting  them. 

The  great  auk  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
our  extinct  birds.  This  was  a  flightless  water- 
bird  about  the  size  of  a  goose.  Though  its  wings 
were  too  small  for  flight  and  it  was  very  awk¬ 
ward  on  land,  it  was  an  expert  swimmer.  Its 
home  was  in  northern  Europe,  southern  Green- 
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land,  southern  Labrador,  and  on  our  Atlantic 
coast  at  least  as  far  south  as  Massachusetts. 
Funk  Island,  north  of  Newfoundland,  was  a 
favorite  nesting-place.  Sailors  landed  here  and 
killed  them  by  the  thousand  for  the  oil  to  be 
obtained  from  their  bodies;  by  1844  or  1845, 
had  been  exterminated  here  and  in  Iceland. 
With  the  natives  it  was  an  article  of  food,  and 
it  was  easily  caught  on  land.  Another  circum¬ 
stance  which  no  doubt  hastened  its  extinction  is 
that  it  laid  only  one  egg  to  the  nest.  In  1852, 
the  last  great  auk  was  seen  alive,  and  the  last 
dead  one  was  found  in  1853*  There  exist  about 
eighty  mounted  and  unmounted  skins,  four  skele¬ 
tons,  and  a  good  many  eggs.  An  egg  is  worth 
about  $1200  at  auction. 

The  Labrador  duck  bred  in  Labrador,  and  was 
found  on  our  Atlantic  coast  south  to  Chesapeake 
Bay.  For  many  years  before  its  final  disappear¬ 
ance,  it  had  not  been  a  common  duck;  about  1875, 
it  became  extinct  from  some  unknown  cause. 
“Skunk  duck”  was  one  name  by  which  it  was 
known  to  hunters  along  the  coast,  this  because 
of  the  black-and-white  marking  of  the  drake; 
the  female  was  a  grayish  bird  with  a  large  white 
patch  on  each  wing.  About  thirty-five  skins  and 
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mounted  specimens  exist  in  museums,  but  not  a 
single  egg  is  known.  In  fact,  the  nesting  of  this 
duck,  even  as  to  where  it  occurred,  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture. 

In  1914,  the  last  known  living  passenger- 
pigeon  died.  This  was  a  captive  bird  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Zoological  Gardens.  In  the  wild  state  the 
species  has  long  been  considered  extinct.  The 
last  records  of  specimens  taken  are  of  two  birds, 
one  near  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  one  at  Canan¬ 
daigua  Lake,  New  York,  both,  by  a  most  remark¬ 
able  coincidence,  on  the  same  day,  September  14, 
1898.  There  have  been  many  reports  of  birds 
seen  since  then.  Possibly  some  of  these  have 
been  true,  but  generally  such  reports  are  due  to 
mistaking  other  birds  for  the  pigeon.  Whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  by  man  was  doubtless  the  chief 
cause  of  extermination  in  this  case. 

The  wild  pigeon  was  once  extremely  abundant. 
Early  writers  tell  of  flocks  of  “countless  millions” 
which  “darkened  the  sky”  and  required  days  to 
pass  a  given  point.  They  nested  in  great  colo¬ 
nies,  every  available  tree  over  a  wide  extent  of 
forest  being  occupied  by  from  several  to  as  many 
as  forty  or  fifty  pairs.  As  late  as  1876,  a  nest- 
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ing  in  Michigan  averaged  three  or  four  miles  in 
width,  and  extended  for  twenty-eight  miles. 

As  the  Eskimo  curlew  has  long  been  a  very 
rare  bird,  and  the  latest  specimen  was  taken  in 
1911  (at  Waco,  Nebraska),  it  is  now  regarded 
as  extinct  or  on  the  very  verge  of  extinction. 
This  was  a  large  snipe-like  bird,  and  was  much 
sought  by  gunners ;  they  called  it  the  dough-bird. 
It  nested  in  the  arctic  regions  and  wintered  in 
South  America,  so  that  in  the  United  States  it 
was  found  only  during  its  migrations. 

The  Carolina  parrakeet  was  one  of  our  most 
interesting  birds ;  it  was  the  only  parrot-like 
species  within  our  borders.  It  was  a  handsome 
bird,  its  head  and  neck  yellow  excepting  the  sides 
of  the  face  and  top  of  the  head  in  front,  which 
were  orange ;  the  bend  of  the  wings  and  the  upper 
parts  of  the  legs  were  also  orange;  the  rest  of 
the  plumage  was  largely  green,  varied  below  with 
yellowish.  Formerly  its  range  embraced  the 
Southeastern  and  Central  States.  Now  only  ten 
individuals,  captives,  are  known  to  exist;  they 
are  in  the  Zoos  of  New  York  city,  Cincinnati, 
and  Washington.  A  flock  of  thirteen  was  seen 
in  Florida  in  1904,  and  there,  if  anywhere,  re- 
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main  the  few  wild  survivors.  It  was  killed  in 
large  numbers  by  fruit-growers  because  it  was 
destructive  to  fruit;  plumage-hunters  killed  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  for  their  feathers,  and  many  were 
caught  to  be  kept  or  sold  as  cage-birds.  These 
are  mainly  the  causes,  as  far  as  known,  of  the 
extermination  of  the  Carolina  parrakeet. 

Besides  the  above  extinct  or  practically  extinct 
species,  certain  others  are  unfortunately  ap¬ 
proaching  the  same  state,  while  still  others,  per¬ 
haps  a  dozen  of  them,  are  so  rare  that  they  seem 
to  have  reached  the  first  mile-post  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Of  all  these,  the  heath-hen  is  probably 
represented  by  the  smallest  number  of  individ¬ 
uals;  they  are  found  in  only  one  locality,  the 
island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Massachusetts, 
where  there  were  about  three  hundred  birds  in 
1910.  It  is  hoped  they  will  increase,  for  they 
are  now  closely  watched  and  protected.  Heath- 
hens  once  frequented  the  states  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  mainland  of  Massachusetts. 
It  is  a  game-bird  closely  resembling  the  prairie- 
hen  .of  the  West. 

Others  whose  existence  is  threatened  are  the 
trumpeter  swan,  scarlet  ibis,  American  egret, 
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snowy  egret,  whooping-crane,  long-billed  curlew, 
band-tailed  pigeon.  These  are  all  game-  and 
plumage-birds,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  man 
is  the  chief  cause  of  their  decrease.  It  appears 
doubtful  that  the  laws  which  now  exist  for  their 
protection  will  have  been  made  in  time  to  save 
them  from  the  fate  of  the  passenger-pigeon. 


•  ^  wm 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BAD  BIRD 

BY  DAVID  D.  LLOYD 

IT  is  painful  to  think  that  any  bird  could  be 
really  wicked;  for  birds — especially  chubby 
birds — almost  always  seem  good  and  innocent,  and 
look  as  if  their  fat  little  breasts  grew  so  because 
there  were  warm  little  hearts  inside.  And  a  bird 
has  a  way  of  looking  you  straight  in  the  face  with 
his  bright  little  eye,  that  makes  you  believe  he  is 
honest  and  is  not  ashamed  of  it.  Birds  have  made 
a  splendid  record  in  the  world.  I  have  never 
known  a  bird  to  tell  a  lie,  excepting  this  bad  bird, 
and  certainly  no  bird  was  ever  known  to  rob  a 
bank,  or  forge  a  check. 

But  sad  as  it  is  to  think  so,  there  have  been  bad 
birds,  and  this  one,  whose  story  I  am  about  to  tell, 
was  so  very  bad,  that,  in  fairness  toward  the  rest 
of  the  birds,  it  should  be  understood  that  he  was 
very  unlike  them.  The  fact  is,  he  was  a  down¬ 
right  cheat.  He  was  nothing  but  a  common 
blackbird,  who  had  never  been  to  school  a  day  in 
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his  life,  and  yet  he  set  himself  up  for  a  bird- 
doctor,  called  himself  Dr.  Black,  and  put  on  all 
sorts  of  medical  airs.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  pretend  that  he  was  a  crow,  and  had  studied 
medicine,  and  been  made  a  doctor  at  the  famous 
Crow  College  out  West,  although  he  had  never 
so  much  as  seen  it. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of  Crow  College 
before?  Well,  that  is  not  strange,  for  if  I  had 
not  had  some  very  highly  educated  birds  among 
my  friends,  I  believe  I  should  never  have  heard  of 
it  myself.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
birds  you  associate  with.  It  is  a  college  where 
crows  study  to  be  doctors.  (The  bird  doctors  are 
always  crows — did  you  know  that?)  There  are 
forty  teachers  in  the  college,  all  of  them  crows, 
very  learned  and  very  black,  and  the  head  of  the 
faculty  is  a  solemn  old  raven,  who  came  over  from 
the  Raven  University  in  Arabia  just  to  be  the 
head  of  this  college.  He  is  so  old  that  he  can’t 
remember  how  many  hundred  years  it  is  since  he 
was  born,  and,  as  he  has  never  been  known  to 
open  his  mouth,  excepting  to  eat,  he  is  believed 
by  everybody  to  be  wonderfully  wise. 

The  college  classes  meet  in  the  upper  branches 
of  the  trees  in  a  great  Western  forest.  If  you 
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passed  by  there,  you  would  think,  of  course,  that 
it  was  merely  a  flock  of  noisy  crows  chattering 
together.  But  if  you  could  see  up  to  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  you  would  see  the  old  raven  dozing,  with 
his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  the  teachers  ex¬ 
plaining,  all  at  once,  about  the  bones  and  veins  of 
birds  and  their  tiny  diseases,  and  all  the  classes 
studying  hard,  like  good  little  crows.  But  there  is 
one  sad  thing  about  the  Crow  College.  Crow- 
doctors  have  trouble  sometimes  in  getting  paid, 
and,  as  crows  must  live,  there  is  one  crow- 
professor  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  teaching  the 
best  way  to  steal  corn.  And  I  am  sorry  to  add 
that  the  corn-class  is  always  the  largest  class  of 
all. 

The  way  Dr.  Black  set  himself  up  in  practice 
will  show  you  what  a  clever  little  rogue  he  was. 
Have  you  ever  seen  Stuyvesant  Square,  in  New 
York?  A  good  many  of  you  must  have  seen  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  parks  in  the  city;  St. 
George’s  Church  stands  beside  it,  and  away  up  in 
the  great  towers  of  the  church,  the  clock  strikes 
from  time  to  time  with  a  gentle,  friendly  sound, 
as  if  it  were  telling  the  children  playing  below  that 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  has  gone,  and  they 
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must  enjoy  all  the  hours  and  minutes  that  are 
left. 

In  this  pleasant  old  park,  there  is  a  fountain, 
and  in  the  fountain  there  is  a  little  raft  of  wood 
about  a  foot  square.  This  raft  is  anchored  with 
a  stone,  and  one  end  runs  under  the  water  just 
enough  to  let  the  birds  skip  down  upon  it  into  the 
water  and  have  a  splendid  bath,  and  skip  back 
upon  the  dry  part  of  the  board.  Now  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  park  policeman  was  putting  a  new 
raft  in  its  place  when  Dr.  Black  came  flying  over 
the  park.  That  caught  his  wicked  little  eye,  and 
he  stopped ;  he  alighted  on  a  tree  right  at  the  edge 
of  the  fountain  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  very 
hard.  It  was  a  sign  that  he  was  doing  this  when 
he  scratched  himself  as  near  to  his  head  as  he 
could  get  with  his  foot,  and  he  scratched  himself 
several  times. 

Finally,  when  his  mind  seemed  to  be  made  up, 
and  the  policeman  had  gone  away,  Dr.  Black  flew 
down  to  the  board  and  stood  on  it.  Meanwhile, 
he  carefully  stroked  his  feathers  until  he  looked  so 
smooth,  so  black,  and  so  respectable  that  the 
minute  you  looked  at  him  you  would  have  said  he 
was  a  bird-doctor,  and  you  would  have  thought 
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him  one  of  the  most  respectable  birds  alive.  Now, 
down  came  the  sparrows  for  their  bath ;  they  had 
been  waiting,  and  they  were  impatient.  Who  was 
this  dark  stranger  standing  in  their  way  ?  They 
flew  around  and  around  him,  chirping  to  one 
another,  and  wondering,  in  their  little  brains, 
what  it  could  all  mean;  and  all  the  while,  Dr. 
Black  stood  on  the  board,  silent  and  black,  and 
pretending  to  take  no  notice  of  them  whatever; 
but  he  was  watching  them  all  the  time,  you  may 
be  sure.  Finally,  the  bravest  of  the  sparrows — 
it  was  a  little  lady-sparrow — alighted  on  the 
board.  She  was  so  anxious  to  know  who  this 
strange-looking  bird  was,  that  she  could  n’t  stand 
it  any  longer.  Dr.  Black  bowed  to  her  very 
politely,  and,  putting  his  best  and  blackest  claw 
foremost,  he  said  he  was  very  glad  to  see  her; 
that  he  had  built  this  bath  at  great  expense,  and 
hoped  that  the  birds  of  the  neighborhood  would 
patronize  him  liberally.  He  was  a  doctor,  he 
said,  and  had  studied  at  Crow  College — the  little 
scamp ! 

Little  Mrs.  Sparrow  was  greatly  amazed.  The 
bath  had  always  been  free  before;  why  was  n’t  it 
free  now?  But  Dr.  Black  soon  made  her  believe 
that  the  bath  had  always  belonged  to  him,  though 
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he  had  never  charged  anything  for  the  use  of  it, 
because  he  loved  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-birds. 
But  now — and  here  he  gave  his  breast  a  little 
heave  and  pretended  to  wipe  a  tear  from  his  eye — 
he  had  been  unlucky;  he  had  lost  his  money,  and 
he  was  forced,  in  his  old  age,  to  work  to  get 
enough  to  eat.  Here  the  little  humbug  turned 
away  from  Mrs.  Sparrow,  and  worked  his 
shoulders  up  and  down  in  such  a  way  that  she, 
kind-hearted  little  thing,  thought  he  was  sobbing 
hard.  The  truth  was  he  was  winking  to  himself 
at  the  thought  of  his  own  smartness,  and  thinking 
what  a  soft-hearted  little  lady-bird  she  was. 

Perhaps  you  don’t  know  where  these  little  baths 
for  the  sparrows  come  from.  Well,  every  year 
every  man  in  New  York  who  owns  a  house  pays 
some  money  to  the  city.  This  is  what  is  called 
paying  taxes.  When  all  the  money  has  been  put 
together,  the  mayor  and  the  other  city  officers 
meet  and  make  up  their  minds  how  it  must  be 
spent.  Some  of  it  goes  to  pay  the  firemen, — the 
brave  men  who  put  out  fires  and  save  people’s 
lives;  some  of  it  to  pay  the  policemen;  some  of  it 
to  pay  men  for  keeping  the  streets  clean ;  some  of 
it  for  the  meat  the  lions  and  tigers  eat  in  Central 
Park,  and  some  of  it  for  the  little  baths  for  the 
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sparrows.  So,  you  see  that  when  Dr.  Black  said 
he  had  paid  for  that  bath,  he  had  told  what  the 
boys  call  a  “whopper.” 

But  little  Mrs.  Sparrow  believed  it  all.  Dear 
me!  Sparrows  never  will  be  able  to  understand 
politics.  She  flew  to  her  friends  and  told  them 
all  about  Dr.  Black.  She  said  that  he  charged 
very  little  for  the  use  of  the  bath.  He  would  take 
worms,  or  pieces  of  cake  or  bread,  or  almost  any¬ 
thing  good  to  eat.  You  see,  the  Doctor  was 
hungry,  although  he  did  n’t  tell  Mrs.  Sparrow  so. 
She  said,  too,  that  he  was  a  splendid  doctor,  and 
when  her  husband,  Mr.  D.  Thomas  Sparrow, 
asked  her  how  she  knew,  she  said  that  she  was  n’t 
going  to  be  talked  to  as  if  she  were  a  mere  child 
and  did  n’t  know  anything.  She  knew  he  was  a 
splendid  doctor.  Anyhow,  he  had  beautiful  black 
eyes  \ 

What  do  you  suppose  happened  ?  There  was  a 
most  alarming  outbreak  of  sickness  among  the 
birds.  They  had  been  the  healthiest,  sturdiest 
sparrows  in  the  world  before — fat  and  chubby, 
and  with  tremendous  appetites.  But  now  there 
were  invalids  on  all  sides,  among  the  lady- 
sparrows.  And  so,  sly  Dr.  Black  soon  had  all 
the  patients  he  wanted,  and  all  the  fees  he  could 
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eat.  He  became  the  fashion,  and  no  lady-sparrow 
felt  that  she  was  doing  her  duty  to  society  unless 
it  was  known  that  he  was  her  physician. 

The  gentleman-sparrows  of  the  square  made 
a  great  deal  of  fun  about  all  this.  They  did  n't 
believe  in  Dr.  Black,  and  said  so,  and  very  few  of 
them  went  to  his  bath.  It  was  a  strange  scene 
in  the  mornings  when  Dr.  Black  received  his  pa¬ 
tients.  He  looked  so  wise  and  grave,  and  pushed 
the  little  birds  into  the  water  with  such  a  polite 
way,  and  made  such  handsome  bows  when  they 
paid  him  his  crumbs.  Meanwhile,  the  nurses 
and  children  who  were  in  the  park  would  be  very 
much  astonished  to  see  fifteen  or  twenty  little 
gentleman-sparrows  sitting  around  the  edge  of 
the  fountain  and  trying  to  sneer.  Yes,  to  sneer. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  for  the  gentleman- 
sparrow  is  usually  a  good-natured,  nice  little 
fellow.  When  he  does  try  to  sneer,  the  effect 
is  very  dreadful,  and  if  you  had  been  there,  you 
also  might  have  been  astonished. 

But  one  morning  there  was  a  new  sensation 
among  the  sparrow  colony  in  Stuyvesant  Square. 
A  young  gentleman-sparrow,  who  had  been  a 
great  traveler,  had  arrived,  and  there  was  as  much 
of  a  stir  in  the  best  sparrow  circles  as  an  English 
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duke  or  a  French  nobleman  could  make  in  higher 
society.  You  see,  these  city  sparrows  usually  stay 
in  the  park  where  they  are  born.  Very  few  of 
the  birds  in  Stuyvesant  Square  knew  that  there 
was  any  world  beyond  Third  Avenue,  and  so 
when  this  young  gentleman  came  who  had  crossed 
the  city  five  times  to  the  Battery,  and  had  once 
actually  spent  a  whole  summer  in  New  Jersey,  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  explorer,  and  treated 
with  great  respect.  They  called  him  Mr.  Jersey 
Sparrow,  as  a  nice  way  of  reminding  people  how 
far  he  had  traveled.  But  he  took  care  that  no¬ 
body  should  ever  forget  it.  He  was  always  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  strange  places  he  had  seen,  and  spoke 
Sparrow  language  with  a  foreign  accent ;  and  the 
way  he  turned  out  his  toes  was  almost  French. 
He  was  a  very  vain  little  bird,  and  it  vexed  him 
to  hear  all  the  lady-sparrows,  who  seemed  to  ad¬ 
mire  him,  talking  so  much  about  this  Dr.  Black. 
Secretly,  his  little  breast  filled  with  envy  of  Dr. 
Black,  who  was  said  to  be  such  a  handsome  crow 
and  such  a  wise  doctor. 

So,  one  morning,  Mr.  Jersey  Sparrow  appeared 
at  the  fountain. 

“Why,”  said  he,  “he  ’s  not  a  crow!  A  crow  is 
three  times  as  big  as  that!” 
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Dr.  Black  was  a  little  frightened,  for  he  knew 
this  was  not  a  stay-at-home  sparrow  that  he  must 
deal  with  now.  But,  like  a  wise  bird,  he  said 
nothing,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  he  thought  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  notice  this  loud  young  person. 

“Why/*  said  Mr.  Jersey  Sparrow,  scanning  him 
closely,  “he  ’s  nothing  but  a  blackbird !” 

What  a  buzz  and  chatter  went  up  from  the 
sparrow  colony!  The  little  gentleman-sparrows 
all  began  to  shake  their  heads  and  say  they  had 
always  declared  there  was  something  wrong  about 
this  Dr.  Black,  while  the  little  lady-sparrows 
divided  into  two  parties.  The  lady-sparrows  who 
had  admired  Mr.  Jersey  Sparrow  most  agreed 
that  it  was  a  shame  a  mere  blackbird  should  have 
made  them  all  believe  he  was  a  crow.  But  other 
lady-sparrows,  headed  by  the  little  Mrs.  Sparrow 
whom  the  Doctor  had  first  welcomed  to  his  bath- 
float,  and  who  had  ever  since  been  his  special 
friend,  stood  by  him  and  declared  that  they  knew 
he  was  a  crow,  though  not  one  of  the  kind-hearted 
little  things  had  ever  seen  a  crow  in  her  life! 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Jersey  Sparrow  was  very 
much  worked  up.  He  strutted  up  and  down  the 
edge  of  the  fountain,  and  his  little  body  shook 
with  excitement.  Finally,  he  screamed  out: 
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“If  he  is  a  crow,  let  him  say,  ‘Caw  P  Let  him 
say  ‘Caw  P  ” 

“Can  he  say  ‘Caw’?”  the  Doctor’s  party  mur¬ 
mured  among  themselves  anxiously,  and  little 
Mrs.  Sparrow  said  softly  in  the  Doctor’s  ear : 

“Do  say  ‘Caw’ !  I ’m  sure  you  can !” 

But  Mr.  Jersey  Sparrow  and  his  friends  chat¬ 
tered  in  a  mocking  way: 

“Yes,  let  him  say  ‘Caw’!  We  should  like  to 
hear  him  say  ‘Caw’!” 

If  Dr.  Black  had  been  very  wise  indeed,  he 
would  still  have  kept  silence,  and  scorned  the 
charge  that  he  was  not  a  crow.  A  good  many  of 
the  birds  would  have  believed  him,  in  spite  of 
everything  and  everybody.  That  has  often  been 
the  way,  with  birds  as  well  as  men.  But  a  wild 
idea  seized  him.  Perhaps  he  could  say  “Caw,”  if 
he  tried  hard !  He  swelled  up  his  little  lungs  till 
his  eyes  stood  out,  and — tried. 

How  some  of  the  sparrows  laughed,  and  others’ 
faces  fell,  and  Mr.  Jersey  Sparrow  strutted 
around!  The  “Caw”  was  something  between  a 
squeal  and  a  squawk,  a  harsh  cry  unlike  any 
crow’s  caw  that  was  ever  heard.  Dr.  Black  saw 
that  the  game  was  lost.  He  stretched  his  wings, 
gave  his  raft  a  spiteful  little  push  with  his  foot, 
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and  sailed  up  into  the  air,  up,  up — even  over  the 
great  church  towers  and  out  of  sight,  leaving  the 
astonished  birds  looking  up  into  the  sky,  and 
wondering  whether  he  had  flown  quite  away  from 
the  world. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  bird-nature  that  a  great 
many  of  those  innocent  sparrows  believed  to  the 
day  of  their  death  that  Dr.  Black  was  a  great 
scientist  and  a  most  learned  crow,  and  always 
declared  that  he  had  been  driven  away  from  them 
by  ingratitude  and  persecution. 


A  CURIOUS  NEST 


BY  THOMAS  H.  JACKSON 

LAST  year,  early  in  June,  a  beautiful  pair  of 
wood-thrushes,  or  wood-robins  as  we  often 
call  them,  began  to  build  their  nest  in  a  pear- 
tree  within  a  few  feet  of  the  house  and  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
public  places  they  could  have  selected — close  to 
the  door  which  people  were  constantly  using  and 
within  ten  feet  of  the  street  with  its  bustle  and 
noise. 

The  nest  progressed  rapidly  to  completion 
through  rain  and  shine.  The  bulk  of  it  was 
made  of  coarse  leaf-stems,  grass,  and  strips  of 
bark.  All  were  solidly  fastened  together  with 
mud  gathered  from  the  street.  But  they  de¬ 
parted  from  their  usual  method  of  nest-building 
by  weaving  in  a  large  number  of  strips  of  white 
cloth  a  foot  long  and  about  one  inch  wide,  so 
that  one  end  was  firmly  fastened  in  the  nest. 
Finally  the  inner  lining  of  rootlets  was  finished, 
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and  the  eggs,  three  in  number,  of  a  greenish-blue 
color,  were  laid.  Two  of  them  were  hatched  and 
the  young  birds  safely  raised. 

A  few  days  later  another  nest  similar  in  every 
way  was  begun  near  by  and  decorated  with  its 
ornament  of  strips,  but  the  birds  abandoned  it 
before  completion  for  unknown  reasons. 
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